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PREFACE 


HESE expositions were contributed to the 
Church Family Newspaper. They are repub- 
lished in a more permanent form in the hope that 
they may be of some service to Churchmen who 
desire to “ pray with the understanding also,” and 
who find that familiar words tend to lose something 
of their meaning. Christian thought finds its 
fullest expression in the language of devotion, and 
if we wish “to live more nearly as we pray,” we 
must try to understand the prayers that our Church 
invites us to offer. 

Many of our collects are enriched with the fra- 
grance of a thousand years of devotion. Of our 
Sunday Collects, seven are from the Sacramentary 
of S. Leo (440-61) ; sixteen from the Sacramentary 
of S. Gelasius (492-6) ; and twenty from the Sacra- 
mentary of S. Gregory (590-604). Eight were 
composed by the reformers in 1549, and two in 1661. 
Readers of these expositions will be glad to be 
reminded of the words of Dr. Bright (‘‘ Ancient 
Collects,” p. 199) : 

“ Thus it is that many persons, not by any means 
predisposed in favour of ancient formularies, will 
often be attracted by prayers which say so much in 
saying so little ; which address the Most High with 
such adoring awe, and utter man’s needs with such 
profound pathos, yet with such a calm intensity— 
assailing ‘ Heaven’s door’ as our great Church poet 
says, with the ‘forceful knocking’ of determined 
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faith ; which are perpetually insisting on the absolute 
necessity of Grace, the Fatherly tenderness of God, 
the might of the all-prevailing Name; which are 
never weak, never diluted, never drawling, never 
ill-arranged, never a provocation to listlessness ; 
which exhibit an exquisite skill of antithesis, and a 
rhythmical harmony which the ear is loth to lose. 
They do indeed adapt themselves, as Mr. Maurice 
expresses it, ‘with a marvellous flexibility to the 
different conditions of the human spirit.’ ” 


J. Howarp B. MASTERMAN. 


Bow CHURCH, 
March, 1916. 


SeNDAY COLLECTS 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Almighty God, give us grace that we may cast 
away the works of darkness, and put upon us the 
armour of light, now in the time of this mortal life, 
in which thy Son Jesus Christ came to visit us im 
great humility ; that in the last day, when he shall 
come again in his glorious Majesty to judge both the 
quick and the dead, we may vise to the life immortal, 
through him who liveth and reigneth with thee and 
the Holy Ghost, now and ever. Amen. 

HIS collect was composed for the Prayer Book 
of 1549, partly from the opening words of the 
Epistle. 

The Advent Collect stirs us like the call of a 
trumpet. It has no“ preamble,” like most collects, 
but moves directly to the petition for grace to obey 
the Advent challenge. It speaks of : 


THE DuTY OF THE PRESENT 


We pray for grace to cast away (or, better, cast 
off, as a man casts off a cloak or covering that 
hinders him) the works of darkness. It implies an 
effort, a deliberate act of repudiation. We picture 
ourselves suddenly awakening to realise the repul- 
siveness of the cloak in which we have been enfolded, 
and flinging it away with disgust. The first call of 
the Advent trumpet is a call for renunciation. Then 
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we are to “ put on the armour of light.” It is not 
enough to fling away the discarded uniform of evil, 
and stand up unclothed to meet its assault. That 
can only end in worse disaster (St. Matt. xii. 45; 2 Pet. 
ii. 21). We must enlist in the army of Him Who is 
the Light of the World; we must bind on His 
armour (Eph. vi. 13). We must overcome evil 
with good. After renunciation comes faith. ; 

And the trumpet says ‘“‘ Now.” Good resolu- 
tions, like promissory notes, are only of value when 
they mature into action. Most men mean to wear 
the armour of light some day. And, meanwhile, the 
fight goes on, and their places are empty. The day 
breaks, and they are still asleep. 


THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE PAST 


Our thoughts go back to the first Advent, when 
He came to visit us (St. Luke i. 68, 78), in great 
humility. The soldier of Christ must make his vow 
of consecration by the manger of Bethlehem and 
the cross of Calvary. Thé kingdom that he fights 
for is not of this world, it does not come with obser- 
vation ; it lives in lowly places ; it dwells in child- 
like hearts. It has no pomp or splendour, no 
“garments rolled in blood.” It loves and suffers 
and condescends. The thought of humility is 
linked with the season of Advent, because Advent 
is the season of preparation for Christmas, and the 
mystery of the Incarnation is revealed only to the 
humble. That is the keynote of the M agnificat. 


THE Hope oF THE FUTURE 
We must stand on guard till the King comes. 
Notice: (1) The character of His coming. In His 
first coming, the Divine was veiled by the human ; 
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at His second coming the human is transformed by 
the Divine. Now His kingship is hidden, unrecog- 
nised by the world; then it will be manifested 
(x John iii. 2), and “ all flesh shall see it together.” 
(2) The purpose of His coming—‘to judge both 
the quick and the dead.’’ The Incarnation and the 
Judgment are associated in our Advent thoughts. 
The judgment of human life is in the hands of Him 
Who lived a human life. Perhaps the Incarnation 
is the Judgment. By living a pure human life in 
perfect obedience unto death, He “ condemned sin 
in the flesh”? (Rom. viii. 3); He set a standard by 
which all other lives should henceforth be measured. 
When we see His life as it is, we see our lives as they 
are; we give the verdict on ourselves. But the 
verdict we pronounce on ourselves is not the final 
verdict (x Cor. iv. 4). He Who is our judge is also 
our saviour (Phil. ii. 20). In French law courts a 
crucifix used to hang above the judge’s seat. It was 
a reminder that the final judge of all lives is ‘‘ Christ 
crucified.” (3) The result of His coming. ‘‘ We 
may rise to the life immortal, through Him.” That 
is the final petition of our Advent prayer. For His 
coming is not an end but a beginning, not a door 
shut but a gate opened. What we mean by the 
“ coming ” of Christ is the establishment of the true 
relation between the human and the Divine, of 
which the Incarnation was the sign and guarantee. 
Because He became what we are, we shall be what 
He is. And this is no selfish prayer. To pray that 
we may rise to the life immortal is to pray that 
God’s purpose for us may be fulfilled—that we may | 
not, by our carelessness or sloth, “ receive the grace 
of God in vain.” Like all our collects, it is more 
than a personal prayer. It is a prayer for the 
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fulfilment of the claim of Jesus Christ, ‘“‘ Of those 
that Thou gavest Me, I have lost none.” 

So Advent meets us with a call for moral effort, 
for if we pray for grace, we must use the grace for 
which we ask. Prayer without effort is vain. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures 
to be written for our learning ; Grant that we may 
in such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest them, that by patience, and comfort of thy holy 
Word, we may embrace, and ever hold fast the blessed 
hope of everlasting life, which thou hast given us in our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


HIS collect was composed in 1549, and follows 
the normal structure of a collect, which 
generally consists of: (x) An introduction, often 
naming some particular act or attribute of God; 
(2) A petition; (3) An assurance or expression of 
our motive or hope in asking; (4) The statement 
of our ground of claim, sometimes associated with 
an ascription of praise. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


This is the only collect in which the special title 
for God, “the Blessed One’’ (x Tim. i. 12) is used. 
It appears in the short form of ‘‘ grace ”»—Benedictus 
benedicat (“ May the Blessed One bless ’’). Perhaps 
it means here that God is inviting us to share His 
blessedness (see the closing words of the Epistle). 
So He has “ caused all holy Scriptures to be written 
for our learning.’’ The best gift that the Reforma- 
tion brought to the English people was the gift of an 
open Bible, given back to them in their own language. 
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In what sense is it true that all Scripture was written 
for us? In this sense, that the Bible deals with 
permanent human conditions and needs. For sin 
and repentance and redemption are the same in 
every age, and these are the things with which the 
Bible is occupied. God did not write the Bible, but 
He breathed into human minds the thoughts that 
took shape in it. And the Church tells us that ail 
the books that it has included in the Bible have a 
Divine message inthem. Modern criticism has not in 
the least degree affected the truth of this statement. 


THE PETITION 


The boon of an open Bible is valueless unless we 
use it. We must hear it first of all. Many of the 
people for whom this collect was written could not 
ead, but they could hear the Bible read in church. 
But the earliest efforts at national education in 
post-Reformation times had it as their main purpose 
to enable people to vead the Bible for themselves. 
But reading is not enough ; we must mark (i.e., give 
attention to) what we read (Acts viii. 30; xvii. 14). 
Then we must learn (i.e., store up in our memories). 
That is what ‘“ keeping ’’ the Commandments really 
means. Then, lastly, we must inwardly digest it (1.e., 
make it a real part of ourselves). Only when our 
whole habit of thought is, almost unconsciously, 
moulded on the ideas about God that are taught us 
in the Bible are we rightly using the gift. And since 
this can only be by the constant help of the Holy 
Spirit, we pray that God will grant us so to do. 
This collect reminds us that our minds as well as 
our emotions have a place in our Christian life. We 
must learn to think rightly as well as to feel rightly 
if we are to be true to God. 
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THE PURPOSE 


Here we reach the distinctive Advent word— 
hope. We ask to be helped to use the Scriptures 
rightly, in order that we may embrace (as a thing 
that we love) and hold fast (as a thing that we 
prize) the blessed hope (Tit. ii. 13; not the same 
word as that used above for God) of everlasting life. 
In the Old Testament that everlasting life was still 
a hope, and even in the New Testament it is only 
gradually becoming a realised assurance. And its 
full realisation is still a hope—a dawning towards 
which we are always moving. It was only as men 
came to understand the teaching and life of “ our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ ’’ that they could look forward 
with confidence to the hereafter. It is not only 
through Jesus Christ but 1m Jesus Christ that we learn 
the fulness of that hope. If the life of Jesus Christ 
could be blotted out of human consciousness, men 
might still believe in a hereafter, but would that 
hereafter be a “‘ blessed hope ”’ ? 

Does our Bible-reading really do for us what we 
pray here that it may do? The collect gives us a 
standard by which we may measure our lives. It 
suggests that we must bring to our Bible-reading 
two things: (1) A definite belief that through our 
Bible God can and will speak to us ; and (2) a definite 
effort to understand, with prayer for Divine guidance. 
And we do not pray only for ourselves ; all through 
we pray as members of one body, who must learn 
and live and hope together. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


O Lord Jesu Christ, who at thy first coming didst 
send thy messenger to prepare thy way before thee ; 
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Grant that the ministers and stewards of thy mysteries 
may likewise so prepare and make ready thy way, by 
turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just, that at thy second coming to judge the world 
we may be found an acceptable people in thy sight, who 
livest and reignest with the Father and the H oly Spirit, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen. 


HIS collect was added at the last revision of 

the Prayer Book, in 1661, in place of an 

older collect for this Sunday. It is intended as an 

introduction to the Ember-days, when we pray for 

those who are to be ordained. It is one of the few 

collects that are addressed not to the Divine Father, 
but directly to our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


The reference is, of course, to Mal. iii. x (see 
St. Matt. xi. 10, where the ‘‘ sending ” is attributed 
to God the Father). See collect for St. John the 
Baptist’s Day. St. John was the last of the pro- 
phets who had tried to prepare the world for the 
coming of Christ. If the world was not ready for 
His coming, it was because it had not attended to 
His messengers. When St. John was asked who 
he was, he answered, “ I am the voice of one crying, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 


THE PETITION 


This is what every ordained man is called to be. 
We are heralds of the King, sent on in advance to 
say that He is coming. The two titles, “ ministers 
and stewards,” both convey the idea of responsi- 
bility: The “minister” (St. Luke i, 2), literally, 
an under-rower, is one who acts under another; the 
“steward ’’ is one who administers property for 
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another. So our first petition is that Christian 
ministers shall remember that they are subject to 
Christ. The Ordination Service is full of this 
thought. But how are they to prepare? “ By 
turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just ” (St. Luke i. 17, cp. Prov. x. 31). They 
are to win the hearts of men from disobedience to 
a desire for the true wisdom which is founded in 
righteousness—to teach men to love goodness and 
truth. Our ministry is a ministry of conversion. 
For disobedience comes from affections turned in a 
wrong direction. Men love the wrong things, and 
therefore they do the wrong things. True wisdom 
means loving what God loves. “‘ The just ’’ are the 
men who make this the guiding principle of their 
lives. 


THE PURPOSE 


That when He comes, there may be a people on 
earth worthy to be accepted by Him as His. Per- 
haps the word “found” is meant to recall our 
Lord’s question in St. Luke xviii. 8. Our Lord 
left His Church to keep watch for His coming, to 
bear witness through all the ages that the promise 
would yet be fulfilled. And He appointed “ divers 
Orders’ in His Church so that there might be men 
charged with the special duty of keeping always 
before the Church the thought of His coming. 
‘ Be ye also ready.” 

‘““An acceptable people,” for Advent speaks to 
us of the common hope that ought to draw us 
together as one body. We are not isolated watchers, 
but a company—‘ one Body and one Spirit, and 
one hope of your calling.” The sacramental life 
of the Church is the life of a society, showing forth 
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the Lord’s death, till He come. The Christian 
ministry is meant to serve this common life; and 
therefore has itself an ordered succession. If any 
man can be a minister who chooses to call himself 
one, there is no ordered guarantee of a Divine 
fellowship. St. Ignatius thinks of the bishop of 
each Church as the centre of union, the symbol 
of the oneness of the society. Somehow, we must 
win our way back to this conception if ever we are 
to be ‘‘ an acceptable people.” 


THE ASCRIPTION 


We are the “ ministers and stewards’”’ of a King 
whose Kingdom is yet to be established on earth. 
But He is reigning now on the throne of God, in the 
unity of the Blessed Trinity. Because He reigns 
in Heaven, we pray that we may have grace to 
prepare for His reign on earth. 

This collect reminds us of the duty of praying 
for those who are serving as ministers of the Church 
of Christ. Perhaps if we prayed more for our clergy, 
we should criticise them less—perhaps, indeed, 
there would be less to criticise, for how much the 
zeal and faithfulness of a priest depends on the 
prayers of his people. Could we not use the Ember 
seasons more than we do, so that our newly- 
ordained clergy might feel that they were starting 
on their work supported and helped by the prayers 
of the Christian society ? 1 Thess. v. 28. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


O Lord, raise up (we pray thee) thy power, and 
come among us, and with great mught succour us , 
that whereas, through our sins and wickedness, we are 
sore let and hindered in running the race that is set 
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before us, thy bountiful grace and mercy may speedily 
help and deliver us ; through the satisfaction of thy Son 
our Lord, to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost be 
honour and glory, world without end. Amen. 


HIS collect is a translation of the collect for 
the day in the Sarum Service Book, derived 

from the Sacramentary of Gelasius (fifth century). 
It shows signs of the habit of duplication that is 
noticeable in other parts of the Prayer Book (‘ sins,” 
“wickedness”; ‘‘let,’’ “hindered”; ‘‘ grace,” 
“mercy >) “help,” "deliver ”):) It “consists. ot > 


A CONFESSION 


“We are sore let and hindered” (nostra peccata 
prepediunt). The reference is, of course, to Heb. 
xii. I, where sin is thought of as ‘‘ besetting’ the 
Christian runner. Prayer must begin with the 
recognition of need. We want to “ run the straight 
race ’’ ; if we did not it would be a mockery to pray 
(Ps. cxix. 32). But we know how we are hindered, 
for the evil of sin is that it makes right action more 
difficult. We mortgage our own future when we 
sin. Only a corresponding endowment of grace 
can counteract the hindrance of sin. 


A PETITION 


See Ps. xxx. 2. By a bold metaphor, we think 
of God’s strength as latent, and of God Himself as 
absent. So we pray that He would put forth His 
strength and come, for the power and presence of 
God are not like natural forces that act indepen- 
dently of us. In the moral world, God’s action is 
conditioned by our willingness to respond. The 
lesson of Christmas is that God comes to the hum- 
blest places that have room for Him. ‘“ He hath 
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showed strength with His arm—He hath exalted 
the humble and meek.” God will come when we 
know that we need Him. It is because the world 
does not realise that it needs God that He still seems 
so far away. But Advent invites the Church to 
remember her loneliness and impotence, that she 
may pray with new earnestness, ‘‘ Raise up Thy 
power and come.” The best preparation for Christ- 
mas is the reawakening in us of a great desire for the 
coming of God. And the desolation of this year 
of conflict has brought home to us all our utter need 
of a Divine intervention. There is no hope for the 
world unless God interposes. 


THE PURPOSE 


“That Thy bountiful grace and mercy may 
speedily help and deliver us.” How does God help ? 
(x) Out of the bounty of His fullness (St. John i. 16). 
Notice the sevenfold abundance of God—abundance 
of pardon (Isa. lv. 7); or mercy (I Pet. i. 3); of 
grace (x Tim. i. 14); of life (St. John x. 10); of 
peace (Ps. Ixxii. 7); of help (Eph. iii. 20); of en- 
trance (2 Pet. i. 2). (2) By His grace and mercy. 
The measure of His help is not our deserving, but 
His love. Our only claim is the consciousness 
that His joy is in giving. We can never ask too 
much of God, for He is ‘‘ the God of all grace”’ 
_ (a Pet. v. ro). (3) Speedily (St. Luke xviii. 8). 
Sometimes it seems as though the help and de- 
liverance is long in coming. But it begins at the 
moment when we pray. The King comes in as soon 
as the door is open, though we may not be conscious 
of His presence. Even as we pray, “ Come, Lord 
Jesus,” faith can hear the voice that answers, el, 
am here.” External things are still the same, 
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danger and difficulty are still around us, yet we are 
helped and delivered because there is a Power and 
a Presence within that makes us strong to over- 
come. 

THE GROUND 


“‘ Through the satisfaction of thy Son our Lord.” 
The original prayer was addressed to our Lord, and 
pleads the indulgence of His propitiation (indul- 
gentia tue propitiationis). So here we plead with 
the Divine Father the finished work of Jesus Christ 
as the ground of our appeal. He who gave His 
only Son for us can withhold from us nothing that 
is for our good (Rom. viii. 32). God is satisfied 
with the “full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice’ of 
His Son; and we are satisfied to rest all our claim 
on that offering once offered. 

During Advent we think of the coming of Jesus 
Christ. But in Jesus Christ the whole Being of 
God comes to us. The glory of Christ is the glory 
of the whole Triune God. The Incarnation means 
that, ‘‘ Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and He will dwell with them; and they shall be 
His people, and God Himself shall be with them, 
and be their God.” 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS DAY 


Almighty God, who hast given us thy only-begotien 
Son to take our nature upon him, and as at this 
time to be born of a pure Virgin ; Grant that we being 
regenerate, and made thy children by adoption and 
grace, may daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit ; 
through the same our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth 
and reigneth with thee and the same Spirit, ever one 
God, world without end. Amen. 
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HIS collect was composed for the Prayer Book 
of 1549, and was altered in 1661 by the 
substitution of “as at this time’”’ for ‘this day,” 
so making it suited for the whole Christmas season, 
and also leaving undecided the question whether 
December 25th was the actual date of the birth of 
Jesus Christ. In the East, January 6th is observed 
as the Feast of the Nativity. 
We have the usual four sections in this collect : 


THE INTRODUCTION 


We commemorate the historic truth of the 
Nativity. He who was from all eternity the Only- 
begotten Son of God took our nature upon Him 
(cf. the Te Deum, “‘ When Thou tookest upon Thee 
humanity for its deliverance,” as the original Latin 
ought to be translated). In the Incarnation the 
Son of God assumed all that was essential to true 
humanity. He did not assume a sinful nature, for 
sin is no part of a true human nature. Jesus 
Christ was not a man who became Divine, but 
the Divine become human. The Incarnation 
was not first the ennobling of man, but the 
condescension of God. ‘‘ And was born of a pure 
Virgin.” This does not imply the Roman doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception (i.e., that the Blessed 
Virgin was miraculously conceived without sin) ; 
but it does assert that no hereditary taint of sin 
entered into the human nature that was miraculously 
formed in the Virgin’s womb. A special intervention 
of the Holy Spirit guarded the shrine in which “ that 
Holy Thing ”’ grew. 


THE GROUND 


In the Son of God we claim our right to sonship. 
B 
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We are sons of God by nature, but our right to son- 
ship was forfeited by sin. If God had not inter- 
vened humanity would have lost all trace of that 
original sonship. And that intervention is de- 
scribed here in two words—“adoption”’ and “ grace.” 
We are children by adoption, because God has given 
us back something that we had no right to claim 
(Rom. viii. 15; Gal.iv.5). Wearetaken into God’s 
great family in baptism. As Jesus Christ was 
born in the human family on Christmas Day, so we 
are born into the Divine family. Baptism is our 
spiritual nativity. And our place in the Divine 
family is assured, because it depends not on our 
right but on His grace. Christmas is the festival 
of the Divine grace. It tells us how the Divine love 
was content to give nothing less than Himself. 
““ Not that we loved God, but that He loved us.” 


THE PETITION 


We ask that the miracle of that first Christmas 
Day may be wrought in us every day. Birth is the 
beginning of life, but life must be sustained every 
day. We cannot live on the past. So newness of 
life is the special gift for which we ask. “ Though 
our outward man perish, the inward man is renewed 
day by day, (2 Com avedos ref. Eph. iv. 234 Cer 
ili. 10). So in the Holy Communion invitation we 
are addressed as ‘‘ Ye that intend to lead a new life.” 
The Christian life is always new, because it is in 
direct contact with the Holy Spirit (Rom. viii. 11), 
who is the Giver of life (St. John vii. 38). This 
thought makes the collect particularly suitable for 
the close of the year. Memories and regrets gather 
round the death-bed of the old year, but beyond 
them is the new year, the new life, the new hope. 
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“The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” It 
ought to be true that as our natural life grows 
feebler with the passing years, our inner life grows 
stronger. When the candles burn low, we are 
better able to see the stars. There is no sadder 
tragedy in life than an old age that tries to anchor 
itself still to the things that are passing away. 
‘‘ He that sat on the throne said, Behold, I make 
all things new.” 


THE ASCRIPTION 


We must not allow ourselves to think of the 
ascriptions that close our collects as a mere form. 
Here the words seem to suggest the oneness of our 
destiny with His. He became one with us through 
His nativity (Phil. ii. 7), that He might be “ not 
ashamed to call us brethren’; that so we might 
become one with Him in His glory, where “ God 
hath highly exalted Him.” From the manger of 
Bethlehem we look up to the throne of God. It is 
because Christmas tells us of the great humiliation 
of God that it makes us glad with the vision of His 


glory (St. John i. 14). 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Almighty God, who madest thy blessed Son to be 
circumcised, and obedient to the law for man ; Grant 
us the true Circumcision of the Spirit ; that, our hearts, 
and all our members, being mortified from all worldly 
and carnal lusts, we may in all things obey thy blessed 
will; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen, 
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OMPOSED in 1549. In 1661 the words “ cir- 
cumcision of Thy Spirit,’ were changed to 
“circumcision of the spirit,’ but the capital S was 
retained by mistake. ‘‘ We” was added by the 
printers without authority, and spoils the sense. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


We say three things about the circumcision of 
Jesus Christ. (z) It was a Divinely purposed act. 
God “‘ made Him to be circumcised.”” Nothing hap- 
pened in the life of Jesus Christ that was not accord- 
ing to the “‘ determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God.” Consciously or unconsciously, human 
agents fulfilled the purpose of God. This thought 
_ brings us face to face with the mystery of human 
responsibility and Divine predestination. (2) It was 
the expression of His perfect obedience. Even 
though He came to supersede the law, He first 
obeyed it. He became man at His birth; He 
became a Jew by His circumcision. Would it be 
altogether fanciful to see in this the consecration of 
national life? The subject of the patriotism of 
Jesus is full of interest. He did not find the work 
of establishing a universal brotherhood inconsistent 
with love for His own nation. But circumcision 
also represented subjection to the law (Gal. iv. 4). 
It implied that the outward ordinances of religion 
were not unimportant. (3) It was ‘for man”’ 
that He accepted the yoke of obedience (cf. St. John 
XVii. 19). He “ was made in all things like unto His 
brethren.” He accepted all human obligations. To 
accept the common human lot, not desiring to “ vary 
from the kindly race of men,” is the way in which we 
best follow Him. 
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THE PETITION 


“Grant us the true circumcision of the spirit” 
(Rom. ii. 29). Circumcision was the “ outward and 
visible sign ’’ of separation. It means that from the 
beginning of life we must renounce evil, even though 
there may be suffering in the renunciation. So we 
pray: “Circumcise our spirit,” that is, take out 
of our inner selves all that is evil. St. Paul fought 
a long fight against the Jewish teachers who clung 
to the outer symbol and forgot the inner meaning. 
What circumcision expressed is now included in 
baptism, wherein we “ put off the old man,” and 
declare war on the sin within us. But we need con- 
stantly to pray that we may be circumcised again, 
that our separation from sin may be renewed. And 
on the first Sunday of a new year we are called to 
remember the need of reconsecration. 


THE PURPOSE 


“ That our hearts and all our members . . . may 
obey ” (omit “ we”). See Rom. vi. 11-12; viii. 13. 
Our heart is our inner self, the source of our thoughts 
and acts (St. Matt. xii. 35); our members are the 
instruments of our outer life. The phrase “ being 
mortified from’ is awkward. It is the worldly and 
carnal lusts that must be “ mortified”’ (put to 
death)—what St. Paul calls ‘‘ our members that are 
upon the earth” (Col. ii. 5). But the meaning is 
clear; there can be no true obedience without 
deliberate war against sin, bothin the inner thought 
and in the outer act. The Christian life is not a life 
of easy and pleasant virtue, but of strenuous self- 
discipline. The world and the flesh are always 
trying to reassert their claims on our obedience. 
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But the Christian life is not a negative thing. We 
renounce that we may attain; we endure the hard- 
ness of self-discipline that we may enjoy the glad- 
ness of obedience. The obedience of the heart is 
love ; the obedience of the members is service. And 
this obedience includes “‘ all things.’’ Half-hearted 
obedience brings no gladness (cf. St. John viii. 29 
with James i. 8). There must be no corner of our 
lives where “‘ the King’s writ does not run.”” So we 
close with the recognition that the will of God is 
“blessed,” that is, the expression of the Divine 
love (cf. “ blessed Son,’”’ at the beginning of the 
collect). What God wills is always what a perfectly 
loving and perfectly wise father would will for, His 
children. His plan for our lives is the only plan 
_ that will make them fully useful and glad. Heaven 
is only Heaven because it is the state in which angels 
and men “in all things obey His blessed will.” 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


O Lord, we beseech thee mercifully to receive the 
prayers of thy people which call upon thee ; and grant 
that they may both perceive and know what things 
they ought to do, and also may have grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


RANSLATED, with some changes, from the 

Sarum collect for this Sunday. It differs in 

structure from the normal collect-form, having 
three petitions, the last two linked together. 


OuR OFFERING 


We begin by asking that God would receive our 
petitions (vota). Perhaps we are still thinking of the 
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gifts of the Wise Men, and the thought expressed in 
our hymn : 


** Sweeter by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor.” 


Prayer is not only asking for favours from God; 
it is bringing our offering to Him (Ps. vi. 9). But 
what we bring is not worthy of His acceptance ; so 
we ask for His merciful judgment. The original 
(calesti pietate—heavenly compassion) is stronger. 
We are like children who bring their gifts to their 
Father, knowing that He will care more for what 
they express than for what they are. The thought 
of prayer as an offering that we make to God is one 
that we need constantly to remember. We wrong 
God when we do not pray. Some of us will recall 
the saying of the Venerable Bede: “I know that 
the angels visit the canonical hours and gatherings 
of the brethren ; what if they do not find me there ? 
Will they not say, ‘ Where is Bede ; why comes he 
not with the brethren to the prescribed prayers ?’” 
It is to be feared that the angels often have occasion 
to ask, “‘ Where is so-and-so ? ” who, as a professing 
Christian ought to be joining in “‘ the prayers of thy 
people,” but is in his garden or on the golf-links. 


OuR PETITION 


It is a twofold petition—first, for grace to “ per- 
ceive and know.” The original is shorter—‘‘ that 
they may see what ought to be done, and avail to 
carry out what they see.” So we pray first for 
light. Like the Wise Men, we commit ourselves to 
the guidance of God. It is quite as necessary to 
pray, “‘ Help me to see my duty,” as to pray, “ Help 
me to do it.” But that does not mean that we are 
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to refrain from acting till the whole programme is 
clear before us. It is not in that way that God 
leads us. It is only the next stage of our duty that 
we need to see; when we have done that, the next 
becomes clear. 

But do we really want to “ perceive and know ”’ 
our duty? It may be hard, painful, dangerous. 
““ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,”’ says 
the old proverb. But how much better to see our 
duty while it is still possible to do it, than to see it 
only as a lost possibility when the time for doing it 
is over. Remember the lament, “‘If thou hadst 
known ” (St. Luke xix. 42). 

Our second petition is for ‘“‘ power to fulfil.” Un- 
less we are prepared to do, it is vain to ask to know 
(St. John xiii. 17), for knowing and doing are indis- 
solubly linked together. Do we not need constantly 
to remind ourselves that the end of religion is con- 
duct (St. Matt. vi. 16)? As Englishmen, we claim 
to be specially responsive to the call of duty. But 
are we ? 

The translators of the collect added the words 
“grace and” to the original petition for power. 
No doubt the purpose of this was to remind us, as 
we prayed, that right conduct was attained, not only 
by the strengthening of our own moral faculties, 
but also by the coming down into our lives of a 
strength that was not our own. We cannot do our 
duty in our own strength ; yet we must use our own 
strength to the utmost, even while we pray for grace 
to help us. As it has been expressed, “‘ Strive, as 
though all depended on you; pray, as though all 
depended on God.” 

We must not overlook the word “ fulfil”’ 
(1mplenda). It means to “do out the duty,” as 
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Jesus Christ did (St. John xvii. 4)—not to grow 
weary in well-doing. The real test of faithfulness 
is continuance (St. Matt. x. 22). And it means also 
that we want to be faithful in all points—not using 
our faithfulness in one direction as an excuse for 
neglect in another. The true motto of the Christian 
life is, ‘““ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it” 
(St. John ii. 5). 

The general thought of the collect is the respon- 
sibility of knowledge—an appropriate thought for 
the Epiphany season. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Almighty and everlasting God, who dost govern 
all things in heaven and earth; Mercifully hear 
the supplications of thy people, and grant us thy peace 
all the days of our life ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


TRANSLATION of the Sarum Collect for this 
Sunday. It is a very simple form of collect, 
consisting of an introduction and a petition. 


Tue INTRODUCTION 


‘“Who dost govern (moderaris, literally bridle or 
control) all things in heaven and earth.” The 
word “ Almighty’ in our Creed is the translation 
of a Greek word meaning “‘all-sovereign.” It 
expresses the idea of rightful authority rather than 
of mere power. Omnipotence, without perfect 
wisdom and goodness, would be merely terrifying. 
We rejoice to call God almighty, because we mean 
that the ultimate authority of the universe is not 
blind force, but perfect love. The authority of evil 
is a usurped authority ; it is essentially unnatural. 
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This assertion of the sovereignty of God is our 
supreme act of faith. For “as yet we see not all 
things put under Him.” The Persian (Zoroastrian) 
religion believes that there is a permanent struggle 
between good and evil, light and darkness, neither 
able to overcome the other. Our final assurance 
that this Dualism (as it is called) is not true is found 
in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. But can we 
reconcile our belief in the all-sovereignty of God 
with the existence of sin and suffering in the world ? 
Yes, if we think of Him, not as an impersonal life- 
force but as a “‘ Father in Heaven,’ Who is long- 
suffering towards His children because He is train- 
ing them for willing and voluntary co-operation 
with Him. God could make us good at once if He 
chose, but then it would not be our goodness. A 
wise teacher does not do all the difficult work for 
his scholars. He does not always exercise his 
authority at once. 

The thought of God as all- -sovereign is the only 
real justification for prayer. I know that there is 
nothing that He cannot do, and so I need not hesi- 
tate to ask for anything that I believe to be right. 
If He does not give me what I ask, it can only 
be because He is wiser than I am, or that my 
motive was wrong (James iv. 3). At times like the 
present, when the world seems out of joint, and 
mere force seems to rule human affairs, we need to 
remind ourselves that behind it all is God, not the 
ally of one nation, but the judge of all. 


THE PETITION 


We pray for peace. In the original prayer it is 
“peace in our time’”’ (nostvis temporibus) perhaps 
in reference to 2 Kings xx. 19, where Hezekiah, 
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hearing of the judgment that is to come on his 
descendants, accepts the Divine chastening, and 
gives thanks for the promise of peace in his days. 
We must leave the future to God ; every generation 
must bear its own burdens; but for ourselves and 
our Own age we pray for the peace of God. It is 
His peace for which we ask. The peace of God 
does not mean the absence of strife and suffering, it 
does not mean green pastures and still waters all 
the time in the outward circumstances of our life. 
It is the inner peace of a life that is in harmony with 
Him. Our Lord’s promise to His disciples was, 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation; in Me 
ye shall have peace”’ (St. John xvi. 33). Perhaps 
we never realise what the peace of God means till 
storms break around our outer lives; as we realise 
the warmth and shelter of home when the wind 
howls outside, and the sleet rattles on our window- 
panes. 

And the peace of God is a perpetual peace—“ all 
the days of our life.” We realise to-day by what 
a precarious tenure we hold outward peace. We 
are all asking how we can insure, when this war is 
over, that peace may rule among the nations— 
and none of us can yet see the way. There can be 
no peace except in obedience to the all-sovereignty 
of God. For peace means harmony with the eternal 
laws of the universe. So ‘‘ grant us thy peace”’ 
is a prayer that all the faculties of our being may be 
brought into harmony through their common obedi- 
ence to the sovereignty of God. And no change 
of outward circumstances can destroy that peace. 
It garrisons our hearts and thoughts (Phil. iv.{7) 
so that no enemy can break in to disturb us. This 
inner peace is the secret of all effective service. 
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We goto battle for God in the strength of His peace ; 
we ask to be free from the inner conflict that we 
may be able to give ourselves more fully to the 
great war with evil for which we have enlisted as 
His soldiers. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Almighty and everlasting God, mercifully look 
upon our infirmities, and in all our dangers and 
necessities stretch forth thy right hand to help and 
defend us ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


RANSLATED from the Sarum Collect (1549). 

It is almost identical with the collect for the 

Third Sunday in Lent. It should be read in con- 

nection with the Gospel, which tells of the manifesta- 

tion of Jesus Christ as the healer of men. It consists 
of two petitions. 


A PRAYER FOR SYMPATHY 


The first condition for the Divine healing is a 
knowledge of our own need. ‘“‘ They that are whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick.” So 
our prayer is also a confession. Our “ infirmities ”’ 
constitute our claim to the merciful attention of 
God. There are three attitudes that we may adopt 
towards ourselves. We may try to ignore our own 
infirmities, to say that “to err is human,” that we 
do not feel ourselves ‘‘ miserable sinners,’ and do 
not approve of being asked to call ourselves so. Or 
we may fall into the opposite habit of mind and 
find a kind of morbid pleasure in the contemplation 
of our spiritual ill-health, It is not without sig- 
nificance that our Lord’s question to sick men was 
often: ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole?” The third 
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possible attitude is that of our collect. We recognise 
our infirmities, but we are not content to acquiesce 
in them. We know that we are sick, but we desire 
to be made whole. So we ask that God will ‘“‘ mer- 
cifully look upon our infirmities.” The prayer 
implies that “ openness,” of which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks (Heb. iv. 16). We deliberately 
open our lives before God that He may see into all 
their secret places. “The secret of life for you 
and for me, is to lay our purposes and characters 
continually before Him who made them, and cry, 
“Do Thou purge me, and so alone I shall be clean’ ”’ 
(Kingsley). God knows us, whether we will or not, 
but life becomes a different thing when, instead of 
resenting the truth that “all things are naked and 
open before the eyes of Him with whom we have to 
do” (Heb. iv. 13), we learn to pray, ‘‘ Look upon 
our infirmities.”” We confess our sins to God, not 
because He does not know them, but in order that 
we may realise that He ‘‘ knoweth us altogether.” 


A PRAYER FOR HELP AND DEFENCE 


In the Old Testament, God’s “ Right Hand ”’ is a 
way of expressing His power (Exodus xv. 6; Ps. 
Ixiii. 8, &c.). Jesus Christ “ sitteth at the right hand 
of God,’’ not only as the place of honour, but also 
as the place of power. So one thought of the collect 
is that of defence. We ask for the championship 
of God in our hour of danger. We believe that 
God does actively intervene in human affairs ; that 
to ignore His intervention is to take a wrong view 
of life. (See Browning’s “‘Instans Tyrannus.’’) 
But how does God defend us? Not always by 
driving disaster and misfortune away from our lives, 
but by keeping these things from touching our 
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inner selves. He did not save St. James from 
martyrdom or St. Paul from persecution, but He 
did save them from the real danger of winning ease 
and comfort at the price of unfaithfulness. Success 
or failure, poverty or wealth, matter very little; it 
is the inner life that needs the defence of the right 
hand of God. 

In the New Testament we read how Jesus Christ 
“ stretched forth His hand” to heal the sick, and 
so the words come to be the expression of the love, 
as well as of the power, of God. They tell us of 
“help” in “ necessities.” So we pray for healing 
as well as for defence ; for the touch of the Divine 
love as well as for the championship of the Divine 
power. For our lives are menaced, not only by the 
dangers that assault them from without, but also 
from the corruption and paralysis (see the Gospel 
for the day) that endanger them from within. When 
our Lord touched the sick, or laid His hand on 
them, He expressed in symbol the truth that it is 
by contact with God that our souls are healed. 

So we learn more and more to commit ourselves 
into the hands of God, for shelter and for healing, 
till at last, when the long day’s task is done, we pray 
the last prayer of Jesus Christ, “‘ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit.” To-day we can think 
especially, as we pray this prayer, of the “ dangers 
and necessities ’’ of those who are fighting for us at 
the front and ask that God’s right hand may help 
and defend them. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


O God, who knowest us to be set in the midst of so 
many and great dangers, that by reason of the frailty 
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of our nature we cannot always stand upright ; Grant 
to us such strength and protection, as may support 
us in all dangers, and carry us through all temptations ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


=| Feet is a very simple collect, in which we 
recognise God’s knowledge of our needs and 
ask that they may be supplied. The first part is 
very little changed from the Gelasian original, but 
the second part was completely rewritten in 1661, 
probably to keep the sequence of ideas clearer. The 
earlier form was “Grant to us the health of body 
and soul that all those things which we suffer for 
sin by Thy help we may well pass and overcome.” 


THE INTRODUCTION 

We remind ourselves of the fulness of the Divine 
knowledge (Ps. cxxxix). The fact that God knows 
our difficulties and dangers (“who knowest our 
necessities before we ask’’) is not a reason for 
refraining from prayer, but the necessary foundation 
of all true prayer. There is no danger that God will 
fail to realise the urgency of our need ; it is we who 
are liable to forgetit. If we could see our lives as He 
sees them, we should be far more earnest in prayer. 
For we should see the ‘‘ many and great dangers ”’ 
that beset our way when we are least aware of them 
(see St. Luke xxii. 31). A mother watching her 
child playing on the edge of a precipice suffers 
because she realises the danger of which the child is 
unconscious. His safety depends on her know- 
ledge. Then, we should see our own weakness—“ the 
frailty of our nature’”’ (humana fragilitate). Man is 
not sinful by nature, for if that were so, our Lord’s 
humanity was not true humanity. But man is 
weak, because he is made to depend on God, Our 
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Lord’s human nature never for a moment lost its 
union with the Divine, and therefore it was invul- 
nerable to the attacks of sin. 

‘We cannot always stand upright” (non posse 
consistere). ‘‘ Always” is not an improvement—it 
seems to imply that our dependence is only occasional. 
Probably what the revisers meant was that we were 
always unable to stand alone—never able to do 
without God. 


THE PETITION 


As our danger is twofold—the strength of the 
attacks from outside, and the inadequacy of our 
powers of resistance—so our petition is twofold. 
We pray first for strength to support us in all dan- 
gers. We do not ask to be delivered from dangers, 
for true life means “‘ living dangerously ”’ : 


“cy live, you! see, 
Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect 
My warfare; happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man.” 


But we pray to be “ delivered from the evil one,” 
by being “‘ strengthened with might by His Spirit 
in the inner man ”’ (Eph. iii. 16). 

Then we pray for protection to carry us through 
all temptations. Lead us, not into temptations, but 
through them to the victory that lies beyond. 
Temptation, while it remains only a challenge from 
without, may brace our spiritual faculties. It is 
only when the response begins from within that it 
becomes perilous. So, as a father carries his child 
over the dangerous places on the way, we ask that 
our Father will carry us through the dangers through 
which we cannot walk safely (Isa. lxili. 9) cp. the 
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prayer in the Confirmation Service—< Let Thy 
Fatherly hand ever be over them (for protection) ; 
let Thy Holy Spirit ever be with them (for strength) ”’, 

The word “such” implies a certain proportion 
between need and supply (rz Cor. x, 13 Det. xexiti, 
25). Strength and protection come to meet each 
crisis as it arises. So we are kept in constant 
dependence. We need not be anxious about the 
dangers and temptations of to-morrow, for our 
Father’s resources are sufficient for all needs, as they 
arise. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


O Lord, we beseech thee to keep thy Church and 
household continually in thy true religion ; that . 
they who do lean only upon the hope of Thy heavenly 
grace may evermore be defended by thy mighty power ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HE opening of this collect is identical, in its 
Latin form, with that of the collect for the 
Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. In both cases 
the translators have missed the significance of 
continua pietate custodi (guard with thy continual 
benevolence). It is one of the few collects in which 
we specifically pray for the Church. 


THE PETITION 


The idea of the Church as the Household of God 
is probably derived from Gal. vi. 10. See also 
St. Luke xii. 42. In the English version of the 
collect we pray that the Church may be kept “ con- 
tinually in thy true religion.” We do not believe 
that God will allow His Church permanently to err 
from the truth, but truth may be obscured for a time, 
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as when Athanasius stood alone against the world. 
So we need to pray for continual faithfulness. For 
the Church has no guarantee of infallibility except 
in constant dependence on God. Religion is not only 
a personal matter; as members of the Household, 
we cannot separate our own relation to God from that 
of the whole community to which we belong. Our 
Lord came to establish a holy society, in fellowship 
with which the spiritual needs of men might be 
satisfied. To separate ourselves from that society 
is to wrong ourselves and the ‘‘ Household.” We 
wrong ourselves, by isolating ourselves from the 
family life ; and we wrong the society by withholding 
the contribution of prayer and service that might 
enrich the life of the whole. If the Church seems 
divided, apathetic, unspiritual, we do not help to 
heal its divisions and rekindle its zeal by going out 
and forming new societies of our own. 


THE PURPOSE 


The continual godliness of the Church enables the 
men who know their need of the grace of God to find 
in it a safe shelter. We want a Church within which 
we may evermore be defended by the mighty power 
of God. And therefore, first of all, we need to 
realise our ownimpotence. ‘“‘ When I am weak, then 
I am strong” (2 Cor. xii. 10). It is when we come 
to an end of our own resources, and have no other 
support on which to lean, that we turn to God and 
find ourselves enfolded in the safe protection of His 
heavenly grace. Sometimes God seems to take 
away one by one the props on which we have leant, 
that in the end we may have no other refuge but 
His grace. 

The Household of God is held together by its 
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common dependence on the Master’s resources. 
The unity of the Church is the unity of a common 
need. Like the thousands by the lake of Galilee we 
are gathered into one place because we are hungry. 
It is the lack of this consciousness of need that keeps 
men outside the Church. Or perhaps it is the feeling 
that direct dependence on God is better. They 
would rather receive their portion of meat without 
belonging to the Household. We cannot doubt 
that His heavenly grace is given to them, but we 
believe that their right place is within the Household, 
not outside. 

The prayer is not based on any doubt of God’s 
willingness to defend those who “lean only” on 
Him. Our only fear (if fear there be) is lest the 
Church should grow careless, and so be no longer 
an effective channel of Divine grace. The one 
adequate safeguard against this danger is in the 
recognition by every member of the Church of the 
duty of constant prayer that the whole Church may 
be kept faithful. For if the ‘“‘ Body of Christ ”’ 
grows enfeebled, His effective working in the world 
is hindered. The Church exists that those who 
depend on the hope of God’s heavenly grace may 
have a safe dwelling-place. Whatever storms rage 
outside, within the Church the Divine protection 
will guard all who enter, if every member, by prayer 
and effort, endeavours “to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


O God, whose blessed Son was manifested that he 
might destroy the works of the devil, and make us 
the sons of God, and heirs of eternal life ; Grant us, we 
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beseech thee, that, having this hope, we may purify 
ourselves, even as he is pure; that, when he shall 
appear again with power and great glory, we may be 
made like unto him in his eternal and glorious kingdom ; 
where with thee, O Father, and thee, O Holy Ghost, he 
liveth and reigneth, ever one God, world without end. 
Amen. 


NTIL 1661 there was no collect for this Sunday, 

as there are only very rarely six Sundays 

after the Epiphany. The collect is designed to serve, 

as provided in the Rubric, for one of the Sundays 

just before Advent. It is constructed from verses 

of the Epistle for the day, and its subject is the 

future Epiphany of Christ, and our preparation 
for it. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


The Epiphany of the past had a twofold purpose. 
(1) He was manifested to destroy the works of 
the devil (x John iii. 8), as the light destroys the 
darkness. If the works of the devil are not yet 
destroyed, it is only because the manifestation is 
still incomplete. Our minds are slow to grasp all 
that is involved in the truth of ‘‘ God manifest in 
the flesh ”’ (1 Tim. iii. 10). We are in the twilight of 
partly-realised discoveries. But as the revelation 
grows clearer, the power of sin grows feebler. 
(2) He was manifested to make us the sons of God. 
The Epiphany of Jesus Christ was the revelation of 
the Divine Fatherhood. He became Son of Man 
that we might become sons of God. And if children, 
then heirs (Rom. viii. 17). So the manifestation of 
Jesus Christ gave us (z) A right relation to the 
past—the destruction of the power of evil. (2) A 
right relation to the present—now are we the sons 
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of God. (3) A right relation to the future—an 
inheritance reserved in heaven for you (x Pet. i. 4). 
Notice how this corresponds with our threefold pledge 
—renunciation of evil, obedience to the Father, 
faith in the promised inheritance. 


THE PETITION 


The manifestation brings with it a challenge. 
Called to so high a destiny, we must follow Him along 
the way of holiness. God’s purpose may fail if 
men refuse to respond. ‘‘ See how He does not do 
away with ‘freewill’; for he says ‘ purifies him- 
self... Who purifies us but God? Yet God does 
not purify us if we are unwilling. Therefore, in 
joining your will to God, you purify yourself ”’ 
(Augustine). Our standard of holiness is not the 
lives of our fellow-men, or even of the saints, but the 
glorified life of Jesus Christ. We can never feel 
that we are as pure as we need to be, for the ideal 
set before us is the ideal of a perfect life. But we 
pray that we may never yield to the temptation to 
accept a lower ideal, or grow discouraged because 
the Christ-life seems so far above us. ‘Help us 
to strive after the highest.” 


THE PURPOSE 


We must realise the Epiphany of the past, that 
we may be ready to welcome the Epiphany of the 
future (Heb. ix. 28). What we desire to be, that 
we shall be when illusions vanish and ultimate 
truth is manifested. Only they who know God 
can be like Him, yet only they who are like God can 
know Him. So God came down to the level of 
our need in the Incarnation, veiling His glory that 
men might know Him “ in the face of Jesus Christ ” 
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(2 Cor. iv. 6); and so being made like Him might 
become capable of knowing Him as He is in His 
unveiled glory. 

The destiny for which we pray for grace to prepare 
ourselves is not absorption in the Divine. We are 
not part of God, as pantheism teaches ; but we are 
capable of being like God (Ps. xvii. 15) while remain- 
ing truly ourselves. The manifestation of the glori- 
fied Christ is not only the manifestation of the 
glory of God, but also of the glory of man. When 
the knights in Tennyson’s poem did homage to King 
Arthur, 


‘‘From eye to eye through all their order flashed 
A momentary likeness of the king.” 


When men do homage to the world’s true King, 
His likeness shall be stamped upon their souls for 
ever. So we seek to-day to be like Him in His 
purity, that hereafter we may be like Him in His 
glory. For it is the pure in heart who shall see God, 
and be transformed into His likeness. 


SEPTUAGESIMA 


O Lord, we beseech thee favourably to hear the 
prayers of thy people; that we, who are justly pun- 
ished for our offences, may be mercifully delivered 
by thy goodness, for the glory of thy Name; through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, who liveth and reigneth with 
thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without 
end. Amen. 


RANSLATED from the Sarum Collect (1549), 
with the addition of the words ‘by thy 
goodness ’’ and the ascription at the end. 
This collect is a collect of preparation for the 
season of}Lent.” It expresses the two distinctive 
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notes of Lent—confession of sin and desire for 
deliverance. 


THE CONFESSION 


We confess two things—our recognition of our 
own sinfulness and our recognition of the Divine 
justice. Repentance must begin with the realisation 
of the fact of moral responsibility. Sin is not a misfor- 
tune that has happened to us, or an illusion that is 
permitted for our good. It is an offence—a thing that 
we did that we need not have done; a thought that 
we cherished that we might have driven out. Pun- 
ishment would not be just unless moral responsibility 
were a reality. And as sin begins with distrust of 
God (Gen. iii. 2; Rom. i. 21), so repentance begins 
with belief in God’s righteousness and love. Con- 
version means, first of all, a change in our attitude 
towards God. The moment a man begins to recog- 
nise the justice of the Divine discipline instead of 
resenting it, he has begun to be saved (2 Sam. xii. 
13). 

Part of the purpose of punishment is fulfilled 
when we recognise its justice, and so identify our- 
selves anew with the moral law of the universe. 
When I say, “ I am justly punished,” I confess that 
God’s moral government is right. I take God's 
side against my own sin. And, after all, the ulti- 
mate question for each of us is, Are you on God’s 
side or against Him ? 

Then, notice that punishment is looked on here 
as a present fact, not something that belongs to the 
future (Gen. ii. 17). For we do not now think of 
punishment as something that God inflicts on us, 
but rather as something inherent in sin. Sin is 
its own punishment, whether we realise it or not. 
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But sin is not merely a personal thing; we are 
members of one body, and we are punished for the 
sin of others as well as for our own. Is this just ? 
The answer is the Cross. To be punished for the 
sins of others is to follow in the steps of Christ 
(x Pet. ii. 21), if that punishment becomes a power 
of redemption. It is undeserved suffering that 
redeems the world. So God’s justice goes much 
deeper than a. mere apportionment to each in- 
dividual of the exact amount of punishment that 
he deserves. ‘“‘ We (as a body sinning, suffering, 
and being saved together) are justly punished for 
our offences.”’ 


THE PETITION 


We do not pray to be excused from punishment 
but to be delivered from sin. And the Reformers 
added, ‘‘ by thy goodness,” so that the thought of 
God’s goodness might balance the thought of our 
offences. To be delivered from punishment and 
yet allowed to keep our sins, if it were possible, 
would be no real salvation. 

How can God be both just and merciful? Justice 
demands that while a man clings to his sin he must 
bear the punishment of it; mercy demands that 
when a man cries to be delivered from his sin, his 
evil past shall not be remembered against him. 
And in ways that we can only imperfectly express, 
the death of Jesus Christ was the vindication of the 
justice and mercy of God (Rom. iii. 26). The 
special significance of this collect is that it teaches 
us to recognise that when we pray for the merciful 
deliverance of God, we do not ask Him to lay aside 
His justice. We do wrong to ourselves and to God 
when we picture Him as “ good-natured.” It is 
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because God is both just and merciful that it costs 
Him so much to forgive. 

So our collect closes with an ascription of praise, 
like the song of the redeemed in heaven (Rev. v. 9, 
12). For as the recognition of sin leads to the 
prayer for deliverance, so the consciousness of de- 
liverance leads to the song of gratitude. (See 
Ps. li.) The new song is the outcome of the new 
life. ‘‘ Thou shalt compass me about with songs 
of deliverance ’’ (Ps. xxxil. 7). 

“‘T built the fabric of my trust 
Upon the truth that God is just ; 


I crowned it with the spire above, 
Wreathed with the music, God is love.’’ 


SEXAGESIMA 


O Lord God, who seest that we put not our trust 
in any thing that we do; Mercifully grant that by 
thy power we may be defended against all adversity ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


RANSLATED, with one small change, from 

the Sarum Collect (1549). As a prayer for 

defence, it seems to follow naturally on last week’s 
collect for deliverance. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


‘We put not our trust in anything that we do.” 
Why do we begin with this repudiation of self-trust ? 
Because a sense of dependence is vital to any true 
religion. At the foundation of religion there lie 
two convictions: (1) That we are greater than our 
surroundings, and have our “ fulfilment other- 
where,” and (2) that we are unable to achieve our 
true destiny unaided. Dissatisfaction and depen- 
dence are the two instincts that teach us our need of 
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God. We do not rely upon our own exertions. But 
this does not mean that we are to make our de- 
pendence an excuse for spiritual indolence. The 
ideal of the Christian life is not passivity; we are 
not God’s instruments, but His agents. The parable 
of the clay and the potter does not tell us the whole 
truth about our relations with God. I am not only 
the clay that the Divine Potter shapes; I am also 
the wheel on which, as it revolves, He works His 
clay. So the wheel may say, “ It is not my turning, 
but the potter’s skill, that shapes the clay into 
usefulness and beauty; but he needs my turning 
as I need his skill.”’ 

“Who seest,” because there can be no real prayer 
without this sense of dependence. The very fact 
that we pray shows that we feel our need of God. 
And there could be no better preparation for prayer 
than a determined attempt to realise how inade- 
quate ‘‘ any thing that we do”’ is as a foundation 
for trust. It is not easy always to remember the 
impartiality of the Divine love (St. Matt. xx. 1 ff. ; 
v. 45); to recognise that God does not love men 
because they are virtuous, but because they are 
men. It is not because God cares less for bad 
people, but because bad people care less for God, 
that evil deeds are punished. So we begin with 
the confession that our claim to God’s protection 
depends, not on our own virtue, but on His Grace: 


“OQ, Saviour, I have naught to plead 
In earth below or heaven above, 
But just my own exceeding need, 
And Thy exceeding love.’’ 


THE PETITION 
What do we mean by “‘all adversity ’? - Not, 
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surely, that no sorrow or danger shall ever touch 
our lives. We have no right to expect, or even 
to pray for, immunity from the common lot that 
Jesus Christ was content to share. In the original 
collect the words are explained, perhaps with refer- 
ence to the epistle that follows, as “ all things that 
opposed themselves to the teacher of the gentiles ”’ 
(emnia adversa doctoris gentium) ; see 1 Tim. il. 7; 
2 Tim. i. rr. We pray that we, like St. Paul, may 
be defended against all that hinders our service for 
God (2 Tim. iv. 17, 18). God defends us, not always 
by taking away what seems to hinder, but by 
transforming it, so that the stone of stumbling 
becomes a stepping-stone. 

God has a purpose for our lives, and whatever 
obstructs that purpose is an “adversity.’”’ And 
because our lives are beset by adversities of which 
we are only imperfectly aware (Eph. vi. 12) our 
only defence is the power of God. Only perfect 
knowledge, combined with perfect power, can 
fully safeguard our lives. But we must remember 
that this defence implies obedience. I must not 
ask God to defend me against all adversity, and 
then go out and make terms with the enemy. God 
gives his soldiers the armour that they need, but 
they must put it on (Eph. vi. 13). It is not from 
battle that we ask to be defended, but from defeat, 
and still more, from treachery. The one intolerable 
thing would be to find ourselves, through ignorance 
or carelessness, ranged against God. It is from 
that danger that we ask Him to defend us. 

“Thou seest that we cannot trust ourselves ; 
only in Thy keeping are our lives safe ; so we com- 
mit them to Thee.” And our guarantee that He 
will accept the trust is in the words that close our 
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prayer, ‘““ Through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. 
viii. 32). He will not suffer the lives to perish 
that He bought at so great a price. 


“ Behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.”’ 


QUINQUAGESIMA 


O Lord, who hast taught us that all our doings 
without charity are nothing worth; Send thy Holy 
Ghost, and pour into our hearts that most excellent 
gift of charity, the very bond of peace and of all virtues, 
without which whosoever liveth is counted dead before 
thee: Grant this for thine only Son Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


HIS collect was substituted in 1549 for an 
older collect which referred specially to the 
“ shriving ’’ on Shrove Tuesday, when the faithful 
made their confessions before Lent. The present 
collect is a summary, in intercessory form, of the 
epistle for the day, which was selected to remind 
us that austerities and benevolent actions must 
spring from the motive of love if they are to have 
real value. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


Notice that we are taught to recognise that the 
doctrine of the epistle rests not only on St. Paul’s 
authority, but on God’s. Notice also that charity 
is regarded, not as a course of action, but as a motive 
for action. How far the word has deteriorated 
from its true meaning can be realised if we remem- 
ber that the original word that it represents (agape) 
is used of our attitude to God as well as to our 
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fellow-men. We should be startled if we were told 
that we must be charitable towards God. Yet the 
agape of St. Paul expresses our relation to God as 
well as to our neighbours. If we realised this, 
our charity would be purged of the taint of con- 
descension and self-interest. In this prayer we are 
thinking of our attitude to God quite as much as 
our attitude to other men. Our worship, our 
sacrifice, our penitence, are “nothing worth’”’ 
unless they spring from love to God. Our hearts 
are the first gifts we offer (Prov. xxiii. 26). 

And it is true also of our attitude towards other 
men. Loveless benevolence may benefit the re- 
ceiver, but it is “nothing worth” to the giver. 
For he has given nothing of himself. God gives 
because He loves (St. John iii. 16). 


THE PETITION 


It is the special office of the Holy Spirit to “ give 
us love.” For we can give only what He has already 
given tous. “‘ Give what Thou requirest, and require 
what Thou wilt’ (Augustine). This is the answer 
to the question whether in Romans v. 5, St. Paul 
means God’s love to us or our love to God. In reality 
he means both. The Holy Spirit is the love of 
God, and the love wherewith we love God is God’s 
love returning to Himself. 

The word “ pour” takes us back to the day of 
Pentecost (Joel ii. 28). Love is by its very nature 
prodigal in giving; it overflows. It is the “ bond 
of all virtues ” (Col. iii. 14), because it holds together 
all the other virtues of the Christian life, not as a 
cord holds together a bundle of sticks, but as life 
holds together the members of the body and makes 
them all part of one whole. When life departs, 
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the members of the body fall apart, and decay ; 
when love departs, the other virtues of the .Chris- 
tian life are no longer at peace in the unity of the 
Spirit (Eph. iv. 3). 


THE PURPOSE 


Our prayer for charity is explained by the closing 
words, ‘“‘ without which whosoever liveth is counted 
dead before Thee’ (x Tim. v. 6). The loveless life 
is dead; it can assimilate nothing; it can produce 
nothing. We pray that we may not be: 


** Left in God’s contempt apart 
With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize.” 


_ Just as life, returning to a frozen limb, causes 
at first the keenest suffering, so love returning to a 
dead world came back by the way of the Cross. 
Love always means suffering, but while we suffer 
we know that we are alive. The answer to the 
question, ‘‘ How fully have you lived?” is to be 
found in another question, “How much have you 
loved ? ” 


“For life, with all it holds of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear, 
Is just our chance of the prize of learning love, 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is, 
And that we hold henceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize despite the envy of the world.” 


For the world estimates the value of life by what 
it gets, but God by what it gives. And because 
love is eternal, life is eternal. 

The collect ends with the ground of our claim. 
Because He manifested His love in Jesus Christ, 
we ask that He would manifest His love in us also, 
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that as He loved mankind and died for them, so 
we also may have grace to “ lay down our lives for 
the brethren” in whatever way love gives us the 
opportunity. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


O Lord, who for our sake didst fast forty days and 
jorty nights ; Give us grace to use such abstinence, 
that, our flesh being subdued to the Spint, we may 
ever obey thy godly motions in righteousness, and true 
holiness, to thy honour and glory, who livest and 
veignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost, one God, 
world without end. Amen. 


OMPOSED in 1549. It is one of the few 
collects addressed directly to our Lord. It 
consists of an Invocation and a Petition. 


THE INVOCATION 


We refer to our Lord’s forty days’ fast as being 
“ for our sake ” (cp. St. John xvii. 19). In our Lord’s 
life the flesh was at all times perfectly subdued to 
the Spirit, and there was no need of the discipline of 
fasting. But He willed to be in all points like unto 
His brethren (Heb. ii. 17); laying on them no 
discipline that He had not borne Himself. For our 
sakes He became poor (2 Cor. viii. 9), that poverty 
might be an honourable thing; for our sakes He 
fasted, that fasting might be a means of fellowship. 
There is no doubt that our Lord kept the usual rules 
of fasting prescribed in the Jewish law, though He 
did not add additional times of fasting, as the 
Pharisees were wont to do (St. Mark ii. 18-19). But 
the forty days’ fast had a special significance, 
because it was the introduction to His public 
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ministry. He who would serve must first learn 
the discipline of self-control. 


THE PETITION 


The technical distinction between fasting and 
abstinence is not in the mind of the compilers of this 
collect. The first thought in our intercession is that 
for right abstinence we need the Divine grace. 
Fasting is not a means of earning the Divine favour ; 
it is a practical expression of Divine favour already 
given. All good in us begins with God. And as we 
recognise the source of our desire to practise a right 
abstinence, so we recognise the purpose of such 
abstinence. Fasting may be the outcome of a 
variety of motives (see Isa. lviii. 3-4 ; St. Matt. vi. 16). 
We may fast with the idea of acquiring merit, or 
because we believe that the mutilation of the body 
is somehow pleasing to God (x Tim. iv. 3). But our 
collect gives us the true motive for fasting. 

(1) The ultimate motive. “That we may obey 
Thy godly motions.”” The purpose of self-discipline 
is that we may be better able to obey every impulse 
of the Spirit. And about this obedience we say 
three things. (1) It is to be constant (‘‘ ever’). 
We do not want our lives to be perpetually vacillating 
between obedience and disobedience, as undiscip- 
lined lives are wont to do. (2) It is to be “ in righ- 
teousness and true holiness.”” The two words are 
constantly associated together (St. Luke i. 17; 
Eph. iv. 24, etc). Righteousness rather suggests 
conduct ; holiness the character that is behind con- 
duct. Righteousness is connected with what we do, 
holiness with what we are. With “ godly motions ”’ 
cp. Rom. vii. 5. (3) Its objects are not reward or 
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personal gain, but “‘ Thy honour and glory ” (x Pet. 
iv. tr). Of those who fast to gain the admiration 
of men our Lord said, ‘“‘ They have their reward.” 
The test of the reality of our religion is that it leads 
men to glorify God through Jesus Christ (St. Matt. 
v.16; I Pet. ii. 12). Ifit only leads them to glorify 
us it fails to achieve its real purpose (Gal. i. 24). 

(2) The immediate motive. One great hindrance 
to obedience is the habit of self-indulgence. Our 
“flesh” is unwilling to endure hardness. Yet our 
physical nature belongs to God; it is not meant to 
be destroyed (Col. ii. 23), but to be subdued, so that 
our body may be our vehicle of service (Rom. xii. 1). 
We are to “rule our province of the brute.” The 
right kind of abstinence is not the abstinence that is 
followed by a return to the old habits of self-indul- 
gence. That is the warning of our Lord’s parable 
in St. Matt. xii. 43 7. But few of us realise how 
much we are under the tyranny of our physical 
nature till we try to assert our authority. This war 
is teaching many men how much that they generally 
think necessary they can do without when duty calls 
them to “live hard.’’ Lent is the season when the 
Christian soldier goes into camp. 

Fasting is presented to us here not as a negative, 
but as a positive thing. It is not merely doing 
without things ; it is strengthening the spiritual side 
of our nature by prayer and self-discipline, so that 
we may realise better that we are spiritual beings, 
living in the world wherein we are “ pilgrims and 
strangers.” So we pray that when Lent is over we 
may have brought our bodies more into subjection 
(x Cor. ix. 27) and so be better fitted for the service 
of Christ. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


Almighty God, who secest that we have no power 
of ourselves to help ourselves; Keep us both out- 
wardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls ; that 
we may be defended from all adversities which may 
happen to the body, and from all evil thoughts which 
may assault and hurt the soul ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


TRANSLATION, with some additions, of the 

Sarum Collect. It consists of an introduc- 

tion, followed by a twofold petition and the state- 
ment of a twofold purpose. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


This is an improvement on the Latin collect, in 
which we speak of ourselves as destitute of all 
virtue (omni nos virtute destituc). The English 
version is an echo of 2 Cor. iti. 5. Nothing is more 
dangerous than the self-reliance that thinks it can 
do without God (xz Cor. x. 12). But we do not only 
confess our need of help; we recognise that our 
helplessness is known to God. We are like children 
trying to walk, dimly conscious that their mother 
is ready to catch them when they totter (Ps. cili. 14). 
We were not made to be self-contained beings, 
having within ourselves all the resources we need. 
The failure of the younger son began with the de- 
mand for independence—‘ Give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me.” It is our nature, and 
true happiness, to be dependent; how otherwise 
could God be love, since love must give? So, as 
we try to walk alone, to choose our own way and 
manage our own lives, God, Who knows that we 
cannot do it, waits till we find out our mistake, and 
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acknowledge, like St. Peter (St. Matt. xiv. 30), 
that we must sink unless He come to the rescue. 


THE PETITION 


“Guard us without and within” (interius ex- 
teviusque custodi). Life has two sides, for we are 
inhabitants of two worlds. We are men in a world 
of men, subject to physical ills and dangers, and 
from these we pray to be kept. And we are spirits 
in a world of spirits, an inner world just as real 
as the outer world, with its own special dangers 
and needs. Over both worlds Christ is King. By 
His Incarnation He came into the outer world of 
physical life (so ‘‘ our sinful bodies are made clean 
by His Body ”’) ; and by His resurrection He linked 
both worlds together. We can entrust body and 
soul alike to His keeping (1 Thess. v. 23). Our 
physical needs are just as much matter of concern 
to God as the needs of our souls (St. Luke xii. 30), 
and we need not hesitate to pray to Him for material 
as well as spiritual blessings. 


THE PURPOSE 


Our bodies are our instruments of service. Sick- 
ness or injury may make us less useful to God, 
unless they come in accordance with His deliberate 
purpose, in which case He can make them a means 
of greater usefulness. But it is right that we should 
pray for health and protection from physical evils, 
for then we know that if our prayer is not answered, 
the “adversities”? that come must be for God's 
glory and our good (Phil. i. 12; St. John ix. 3). 
Christian asceticism means the disciplining of our 
physical nature, not its mutilation or destruction. 
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It is wrong to shrink from suffering, but it is morbid 
to desire it : 
‘‘He who crowns himself is not the more 
Royal; or he who mars himself with stripes 
The more partakes of the cross of Christ.” 

But the dangers from without are not as great 
as the dangers from within. Evil thoughts may 
inflict a deeper wound than hostile bullets. They 
“assault fand burt the soul “(1 Pet. i. “11)-" Se 
we pray in the introductory collect of our Com- 
munion Office: ‘‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts.” Notice the two stages—there is the stage 
when evil thoughts assault our souls from outside, 
when we need the shield of faith to guard our minds 
against their entry. An evil thought does not become 
~ ours until we welcome it, and find room for it in 
our minds. Then it becomes like a poisonous dart 
spreading its malignant influence over all our mind; 
and then what we need is not defence but healing. 

Many of the saints found that in times of fasting 
they were assaulted by evil thoughts, and it was 
after His fast of forty days that our Lord met the 
assaults of the evil one. Even in our holiest hours 
evil thoughts beset us. And sin begins in the mind. 
We are prone to think of sin as connected with the 
actions of our physical nature—indolence, greed, 
lust, drunkenness—and to forget that sin has to do 
with our thoughts as well as with our acts. Hatred 
is murder, lust is adultery (St. Matt. v. 21, 27). It 
is what we think that makes us what we are (Prov. 
xxiii. 7). 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


We beseech thee, Almighty God, look upon the 
hearty desires of thy humble servants, and stretch 
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forth the right hand of thy Majesty, to be our defence 
against all our enemies; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


HIS collect is almost identical with that for 

the Third Sunday after Epiphany, which 

we have already considered. Let us, therefore, 

think of the first part of this collect, in its bearing 
on the conditions of successful prayer. 


HONESTY 


“Look upon our desires.” Prayer is a test of 
character, for our desires are the truest indication 
of what we are. And if prayer is to be real, it must 
mean complete honesty in regard to our desires. 
We lay bare our lives before God, willing that He 
shall be ‘“‘a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart’ (Heb. iv. 12; Ps. xxvi. 2). There 
can be no real confidence between us and God while 
we have some desires that we cannot tell to Him. 
There are some desires that we can only ask Him 
to forgive; there are others that we tell Him that 
He may grant or withhold ; there are others that 
we want to have strengthened, because we know 
that they are His as well as ours. For prayer does 
not mean trying to persuade God to want what I 
want, but trying to train myself to want what God 
wants. Our strongest desire ought to be for fellow- 
ship with Him (Ps. xxvii. 4). And when He “ looks 
upon” our desires, it is like a consuming fire (Heb. 
xii. 29; Mal. iii. 2) burning up foolish and frivolous 
things that the true metal of honest and noble 
purpose may appear (x Cor. iii. 13). To bring our 
lives to the test in this way is a stern discipline ; 
we should not dare to do it if we were not sure that 
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our Father willeth the best for all His children. 
The first stage in the Divine education of the in- 
dividual is to teach him to want the right things. 
And the Divine method of education is prayer. 
For, in the long run, we are what we desire to be. 
Is not that almost the ultimate truth about the 
destiny of the individual ? 


EARNESTNESS 


The translators of the Latin collect added the 
word “hearty,” to remind us that earnestness is a 
necessary qualification for successful prayer. “I 
want ’’—yes, but how much do you want it? Is 
it the impulse of the moment, or the steady, resolute 
determination of your whole self? ‘‘ The king- 
- dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force” (St. Matt. xi. 12). The parable 
of the importunate widow tells us that earnestness 
must show itself in persistence. Our “hearty 
desires ’’ are the desires that are not easily discour- 
aged—they are the things we want most and longest. 
It would be a very good test of character if we wrote 
down quite honestly our answer to the question, 
“Tf I were absolutely certain of the answer to one 
prayer, and only one, for what would I pray?” 
(2 Chron. i. 10; 2 Kings ii. 8). 


HuMILITY 


What a conspicuous place the Bible gives to 
humility as a condition of fellowship with God 
(Isa. Ivii. 2550 2 Pet=v. 53) St. Matt. =xviii. 
4, &c.). Pride builds an insurmountable barrier 
between man and God. But what is humility ? 
It is not thinking little of oneself, it is rather not 
thinking of oneself at all. The really humble man is 
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least conscious of his humility—he takes it as a 
matter of course. So when we call ourselves God’s 
‘humble servants”? we are expressing the ideal 
that we want to attain, not claiming a virtue we 
very imperfectly possess. Only our Lord could 
say truly, “‘ I am meek and lowly in heart.’”’ Only 
God is perfectly humble. For the essence of humility 
is that it does not claim its rights, and the supreme 
instance of humility is God pleading for human 
love and fellowship (Prov. xxiii. 26; Rev. iil. 20). 
It is the humility of God that makes human pride 
so ludicrous and absurd. 

It is only through the gate of humility that we 
enter into the sanctuary of prayer. We assert our 
rights, and the whole universe seems in league 
against us; we forget them, and the universe is 
our friend. For humility and love are inseparable 
companions. Real love is always humble ; it only 
asks to serve (St. Luke xxii. 27; St. Mark x. 45)a 
The secret of humility is to love God so much that 
we have no love left for ourselves. The keynote 
of the Magnificat is God's exaltation of the 
humble. 

Only in this spirit can we rightly ask for the 
Divine defence against all our enemies, for only 
when God has looked upon our desires, and made 
them like His own, do our enemies become His 
enemies, and our cause His cause. ““ Because he 
hath set his love upon Me, therefore will I deliver 
him.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, that we, 
who for our evil deeds do worthily deserve to be pun- 
ished, by the comfort of thy grace may mercifully be 
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velveved ; through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chvist. 
Amen. 


| Beta: very early times this Sunday was known 

as Refreshment Sunday (Dominica Refec- 
tionis), and was marked by a relaxation of Lenten 
austerities. The collect for the day corresponds to 
this idea. It resembles the collect for Septuagesima, 
even more closely in the Latin version, the chief 
difference being that there we pray for deliverance, 
here for refreshment. We may think of this collect 
as teaching the way of refreshment. 


THE RECOGNITION OF DIVINE JUSTICE 


The way to the New Testament is through the 
_ Old. Before we can understand the grace of God, 
we must recognise the justice of God. For lack of 
this background much of our religion is wanting in 
‘moral strength. The two ultimate facts of the 
universe are the infinite love and the inexorable 
justice of God—what the Old Testament writers 
call His righteousness. And the supreme problem 
of the universe is the reconciliation of these two 
attributes (Rom. iii. 26). For it is on the justice 
of God, quite as much as on the love of God, that 
our eternal hopes are founded. The Calvinist 
idea of a God who is arbitrary and unaccountable 
in His preferences makes all life a great uncertainty. 
But if God is just, evil cannot hope to escape un- 
punished (Ezek. xviii. 4). What is to be our atti- 
tude towards this tremendous fact? We may 
resent it, and so attempt to match our puny strength 
against the ultimate law of the universe. Or we 
may resign ourselves to it, as a man bows in sub- 
mission to a power that he cannot withstand ; but 
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this is not the Christian attitude. Or we may 
recognise and accept it, as we do in the words of 
the collect. Better that I should perish, and God 
remain just, than that I should be forgiven at the 
cost of injury to the justice of God (Rom. iii. 4). 
This is the one atonement that we can make for 
our sin. And is not this the real purpose of pun- 
ishment ? It is the Will to Righteousness that is 
our first need. When aman can say, “ I know that 
I deserve to be punished,” he has taken God’s side 
against himself. For the worst thing that could 
possibly happen to any man would be to be saved 
from the punishment of his sin without being saved 
from the sin itself. So when we pray this prayer we 
identify ourselves with the Divine justice; we give 
the verdict against ourselves at God’s judgment bar. 


THE RECOGNITION OF DIVINE GRACE 


What do we mean by Divine grace? Not that 
God is indulgent and easy-going. The Cross tells 
us that the punishment of every human sin falls 
on God as well as on the sinner. It must be so 
if God is love. For all love involves this truth of 
vicarious suffering (Isa. lxili. 9; liii. 5). Amd it 
is just because the punishment of our sin falls on 
God that He is able to forgive. The symbols of 
the Divine grace are the wounded hands and the 
pierced side. They are the price of human for- 
giveness. So we are refreshed (vespiremus) by the 
consolation of His grace. 

Many have wondered at, and some have envied, 
the exultant gladness that sometimes marks the 
first awakening of a soul to the truth of Divine 
salvation. Why is this refreshment—this making 
fresh—not more constantly the experience of our 
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lives? Is it not because we have not realised that 
“ for our evil deeds ’’ we “‘ do worthily deserve to be 
punished ’”’? Nothing robs our lives of Christian 
joy more than inadequate ideas about sin. Tell 
men that they need not trouble about their sins ; 
you are turning them away from the one path by 
which alone they will ever reach the beatific vision 
of the Divine grace. 

It is one of the great characteristics of Christianity 
that it invites men to face facts ; not to wrap them- 
selves up in illusions. And the first fact we have 
to face is that we do wrong things (z John i. 8). 
The great advantage of auricular confession is that 
it obliges us to face the fact ; but we can face it for 
ourselves before God if we are true men. And the 
second fact is that Divine justice cannot condone 
sin; God’s moral character is more important than 
anything that can happen to us. And then, like 
a sudden glory striking through the gloom, comes 
the third great fact. God can forgive and yet be 
just ; through all the ages of human history God 
has been suffering for the sins of His children, 
because His love has been stronger than their for- 
getfulness and wrong. ‘‘ Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.” And so we are 
glad. 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
We beseech thee, Almighty God, mercifully to look 
upon thy people; that by thy great goodness they 
may be governed and preserved evermore both in 
body and soul ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A TRANSLATION (with alterations) of the 
Sarum Collect. In place of this collect, which 
is not very distinctive of Passion Sunday, it was 
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proposed, in 1689, to substitute one drawn up by 
Bishop Patrick, which was practically a summary, 
in intercessory form, of the Epistle. But the pro- 
posed revision of that year fell through. 

The collect consists of a petition and a purpose. 


THE PETITION 


The translators substituted ‘‘ people’’ for the 
much more significant familiam of the original, 
which they retained in the collect for Good Friday. 
We have already prayed that God would look 
upon our infirmities (Third Sunday after Epiphany) 
and our desires (Third Sunday in Lent) ; so now we 
pray that He will look upon His people. The 
reference is probably to St. Luke i. 68, for the word 
for ‘‘ visit’ means to look upon (episkopein). But 
how do we desire that God shall look upon us? 
Are we fit for His inspection? That we dare not 
claim, and, therefore, we ask that He will look 
mercifully upon us (Ps. Cxxx. 3, 4; eax 1S) 2 not 
weighing our merits, but pardoning our offences.” 

It is this desire for God’s presence that consti- 
tutes us His people. A saint is not a man who is 
better than other men; but rather a man who 
desires more than anything else to “ stand ever in 
the light ” (Ps. xxvii. 4; 1 John i. 7). He wants 
to feel that, whether in failure or success, God is 
looking upon him (x Pet. iii. 12). In the mysterious 
darkness of Calvary, there seems to have come to 
our Lord some kind of realisation of the deeper 
darkness of a life on which God had ceased to look. 
We pray that the Church He died to save may 
never know that experience—-that whatever the 
darkness around her may be, she may be able still 
to see the face of God. 
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THE PURPOSE 


Why do we ask that God will look upon us? 
That there may be granted to us governance and 
protection, both for body and soul. (1) That we 
may be governed (regatur). The desire for some 
controlling authority is one that grows as life goes 
on. Youth would steer its own course, but im- 
perceptibly there comes the realisation of the need 
for governance (see Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode to Duty ”’). 
But to what authority are we to submit ? Is it to 
be the authority of our environment ? the customs 
and traditions of our own social order and time ? 
That is our great danger. And our only safeguard 
is in the deliberate acceptance of the governance of 
God. It is so fatally easy to condone wrong, to 
acquiesce in lowered ideals, to drift pleasantly with 
the stream. How much we need to pray, “ By 
Thy great goodness, govern us in body and soul.” 
Keep our consciences sensitive, keep our ideals 
high. The only true standard of life is, “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?’ Remember 
the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘‘ Teach me to do the thing 
that pleaseth Thee.” 

(2) That we may be preserved (custodiatur). Per- 
haps the translators were thinking of 1 Thess. v. 23. 
From what do we need to be guarded? From our- 
selves, first of all. The consciousness that God is 
looking upon us in His great goodness will keep us 
from lapsing into sloth or slackness, and so im- 
perilling our eternal welfare (Gal. vi. 9). And 
then, from the snare of conformity to the world’s 
standards. If once I forget that God is looking 
upon me, my horizon closes in, I become “‘ conformed 
to this world’; I begin to adjust my life to a false 
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standard. There is no real safety for body or soul 
except in conscious and constant dependence on 
the “ great goodness ’’ of God. 

And what we ask for ourselves, we ask for all the 
people of God. For it is in the common need for 
guidance and guardianship that the Christian society 
is held together. We are one because we are sub- 
ject to the same law—the law of Christ (I Cor. ix. 
21); and protected by the same championship— 
the championship of the Holy Spirit (St. John xiv. 
16). And our bodies, as well as our souls, come 
under the governance and protection of God. Our 
physical nature is a real part of ourselves ; unless our 
bodies are under the government and protection of 
God, our souls cannot be safe. They are to be 
transformed, not destroyed (Phil. iii. 21). So at the 
Eucharist we present ‘ourselves, our souls and 
bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice.” 


SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER 


Almighty and everlasting God, who, of thy tender 
love towards mankind, hast sent thy Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to take wpon him our flesh, and to 
suffer death upon the cross, that all mankind should 
follow the example of his great humility ; Mercifully 
grant, that we may both follow the example of his 
patience, and also be made partakers of us resurrec- 
tion ; through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HIS collect, one of the most beautiful of all 

our collects, is translated (with additions) 

from the collect for the day in the Sacramentary 

of Gelasius. It is, of course, composed with special 

reference to the epistle for the day. It consists of 
an invocation and a petition. 
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THE INVOCATION 


Here we recognise: (1) The cause of the Divine 
sacrifice, in the ‘‘ tender love ”’ of the Divine Father. 
We must never forget that the atonement was not 
the cause, but the consequence, of the love of God 
(St. John ii. 16). The death of Christ did not 
avert God’s desire to punish; it manifested God’s 
desire to forgive. And this love includes “ man- 
kind”’; God loves men just because they are men. 
(2) The character of the Divine sacrifice. Here 
the two supreme steps in the condescension of God 
are marked. The Incarnation was a Divine sacri- 
fice, as truly as the Cross. And to both our Lord 
Jesus Christ was “sent ”’ by the Father (Gal. iv. 4). 
Bethlehem tells us of the humiliation of the Divine, 
- Calvary of the humiliation of the human. The 
Incarnation meant, first of all, not the glorification 
of the humanity, but the condescension of the 
Divinity of the Son of God; the glorification of the 
humanity followed (Phil. ii. g). (3) The conse- 
quence of the Divine sacrifice. In face of the 
humility of God, there is no room for human pride. 
And a world purged of pride would be a nobler and 
better world than that in which we live. It is 
because of His “‘ tender love’ that God would save 
us from the sin of pride by the example of the 
humility of Christ (x Pet. ii. 31). He did not 
“humble Himself” that we might be delivered 
from the need of humility, but that we might see 
the nobility of humility (r Pet. v. 5) and “ pour 
contempt on all our pride.’’ The true keynote of 
Holy Week is ‘‘ that we should follow His steps.’ 


THE PETITION 
What, then, shall we ask? First, that we may 
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‘ follow the example of his patience.” But patience 
implies two things—suffering and endurance. It is 
not in avoiding suffering, but in bearing it, that we 
learn the grace of patience. Patience and humility 
are near akin, for pride is always resentful of suffer- 
ing. The Cross is God’s answer to the problem of 
suffering. In thousands of homes where parents 
are mourning for sons who have lost their lives in 
this war, the one consolation is in remembering that 
God sent His Son to suffer death upon the Cross. 
If He calls us to suffer He calls us to share an experi- 
ence that He already knows. Suffering would be 
intolerable, unless we knew that in some way that 
we cannot understand suffering has its place in the 
Being of God. 

Then, that we “may be made partakers of his 
resurrection.” The law of the Kingdom is “he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted” (cp. St. 
Luke i. 52). To shrink from the way of the Cross 
is to forfeit our right to share in the resurrection 
life of Christ. The most dangerous form of pride 
is not mere conceit, but the idea that we can some- 
how acquire a special claim to the Divine favour. 
Humility means the realisation that we have no 
claim at all; that only the free grace of God, to 
which all men have equal right, can lift us from the 
dust, and make us a kingdom and priests unto God. 
Humility is the secret of fellowship with Christ, in 
His sufferings and in His glory (Phil. iii. ro). 

When our Lord looked forward to the suffering 
of the Cross, He was always conscious that beyond 
it all there was the triumph and gladness of the 
fuller life (Heb. xii. 2; St. Luke xxiv. 26). The 
secret of patience is to share that vision of the glory 
that lies beyond. But this is not all the truth. 
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The resurrection life is ours now (Col. ili. I) ; we are 
‘‘made partakers of His resurrection ’’ through our 
oneness with the Risen Lord. 

Both these petitions find their significance in the 
Holy Communion, where the broken body and the 
outpoured blood tell us of “the example of his 
patience’’ ; while the sacramental life of which we 
are made partakers is the life of the resurrection. 
We “show forth His death” that we may share 
His life. So in baptism we “are buried with Him 
unto death”’ that we may walk with Him in new- 
ness of life (Rom. vi. 6). 


EASTER; DAY, ; 

Almighty God, who through thine only-begotten 
Son Jesus Christ hast overcome death, and opened 
unto us the gate of everlasting life ; We humbly beseech 
thee, that, as by thy special grace preventing us thou 
dost put into our minds good desires, so by thy con- 
tinual helb we may bring the same to good effect ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reign- 
eth with thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


HE collect for Easter Day, though valuable, 

is not particularly distinctive of the season, 

and the connection between its two parts is not very 

obvious. In the original Gelasian Collect, from 

which ours is adapted, the petition was that we 

“by the renewal of the Spirit might rise from the 

death of the soul.” The beautiful collect for Easter 

Even, probably by Cosin (1661), has more of the 
characteristic Easter note. 


THE INVOCATION 
We think of the Resurrection here: (1) In rela- 
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tion to Jesus Christ, and (2) in relation to ourselves. 
(x) In the person of His Son, God overcame death. 
God could not die, but the human nature that was 
united to the Divine in the Incarnation could, and 
did, die. If that death had been the end, the 
attempt to unite humanity with God would have 
failed. The bridge would have been broken. So 
the Resurrection is our assurance that a human life 
united with God cannot be held by death (Acts ii. 
24). (2) He has “ opened the gate” (cp. Acts xii. 
ro). Death is thought of as a prison, from which 
Jesus Christ delivered mankind. It was the belief 
of the early Church that all the men who had died 
before the Resurrection were still held in the bond- 
age of death, and were set free by His death and 
resurrection. This early belief is probably repre- 
sented in St. Matthew’s statement in xxvili. 52 
(cp. I Pet. iii. 19). Now that the gate is open, 
death is only a stage through which we pass— 
“through the grave, and gate of death, we pass to 
our joyful resurrection.”” The Resurrection not 
only changed our ideas about death; in some way 
that we can only imperfectly understand, it changed 
the nature of death. Mors janua vite—death is 
the gateway of life. 


THE PETITION 


The connection between the Invocation and the 
Petition seems to lie in the idea of achievement. 
The same Divine grace that raised up Jesus Christ 
from the dead will enable us to fulfil that He teaches 
us to desire. So we speak here of Divine grace in 
two aspects (cp. Collect for Seventeenth Sunday 
after Trinity, and Collect at end of Communion 
Office—‘‘ Prevent us, O, Lord”). There is: (I) 

: E 
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Prevenient Grace, that is, the grace that inclines the 
heart to good. It was this prevenient grace that 
Pelagius denied, and St. Augustine asserted. Our 
inspirations after good go back to God as their 
source. We have no independent instinct after 
good in ourselves, apart from the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. The doctrine of prevenient grace 
teaches us to recognise that wherever men desire 
good, there God’s grace has already begun to work. 
Quite simply stated, prevenient grace means that 
we need God before we are conscious of our need, 
and that God helps us before we learn to recognise 
His help. It can never be said too often that all 
our goodness is the response of our human wills 
to what God has done already. ‘‘ Give what Thou 
requirest, and require what Thou wilt,” is St. 
Augustine’s prayer. 

(2) Co-operating grace. God“ puts into our minds 
good desires,” but they may remain “the desire 
of the moth for the star” unless He gives us also 
the strength to work out our own salvation. But 
what we ask for is the ‘“‘ continual help” of God. 
We do not ask to be relieved of responsibility for 
bringing to good effect our aspirations after good. 
‘‘ Not grace alone, nor man alone, but grace working 
with man” (Augustine) is the true law of life. 

Finally, notice three words in the collect. (I) 
““We humbly beseech thee.’ Nothing leads to 
humility more naturally than the thought of the 
Divine grace as the source of all good. For I have 
nothing to boast about if all of good in me is an 
imperfect response to what God has already given 
(Eph. ii. 8-9.) (2) ‘“‘ Thy special grace.” The word 
conveys the idea of a definite Divine effort (Rom. 
v. 20). God met human sin with a special out- 
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pouring of grace. Because our need was greater, 
He gave us more (St. Matt. ix. 12). 

Again, it is “ Thy continual help.’ It is not an 
occasional “uplift ’’ from God that we need, but 
the grace that every moment strengthens our pur- 
poses of good. And continual help implies con- 
tinual recognition of dependence. Our times of 
danger are the times when we think ourselves strong 
enough to do without God. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Almighty Father, who hast given thine only Son 
to die for our sins, and to rise again for our justi- 
fication ; Grant us so to put away the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, that we may alway serve thee in pure- 
ness of living and truth; through the merits of the 
same thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HIS collect was composed in 1549, and was 
appointed for use at the second celebration 
on Easter Day, and on the days following, as well 
as on the following Sunday. In the Second Prayer- 
book, the provision of a second collect for Easter 
Day was discontinued, and the use of this collect 
confined to Low Sunday. It has the usual form 
of an invocation and twofold petition. 


THE INVOCATION 


The opening words, “ Almighty Father,” are not 
combined in the Bible, or in any other of our collects, 
but they bring out significantly the two charac- 
teristics that give confidence to our prayers—the 
power and the love of God (cp. the opening of the 
Apostles’ Creed, “‘ The Father Almighty”). The 
words that follow are from Rom. iv. 25. We know 


, 
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that He died on account of our sins, but in what 
sense did He rise again for our justification ? It 
was not only that the Resurrection proved that the 
sacrifice had been accepted; we are justified be- 
cause the Risen Life becomes our life (Eph. ii. 5; 
Col. ii. 13). In His death, we died; in His resur- 
rection we rise to life. And faith is the power by 
which we identify ourselves with Him. “ On the 
Cross, our Lord gave Himself for us; through the 
Resurrection, He giveth Himself to us” (Pusey). 
Our Lord’s true life began at the Resurrection ; it 
was then that He became fully Himself, and able 
to impart His life to men. ‘‘ Because T° live, ye 
shall live also.” 


THE PETITION 


(rt) The Petition is based on I Cor. v. 7, 8—part 
of the old epistle for Easter Day. It takes us 
back to the Passover in which the remembrance 
of the Divine deliverance was to be connected year 
by year with the putting away of the leaven which 
symbolised the corruption that spreads through 
all human life. So we pray that we may keep our 
Easter feast by a deliberate effort to purge ourselves 
of all evil. It is not enough to sing “ Christ the 
Lord is risen to-day,” unless we also strive to “ walk 
in newness of life.’ But why “ the leaven of malice 
and wickedness’? Malice is the corruption of the 
inner life, the secret, festering disease that poisons 
all the spiritual nature in which it is allowed to 
grow. And wickedness is the corruption of the 
outer life, the foul disease that spreads through 
human society, poisoning all human relations. Both 
are like leaven, because of their appalling power 
of growth, and if we are to put them away, we must 
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seek in all the inner recesses of our life, as the Jew 
searches the house at Passover time. Our whole 
nature needs to be disinfected. So we pray, in 
the beautiful prayer that opens our Communion 
Office, “‘ Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of thy Holy Spirit.” The Christian’s 
antiseptic is the Spirit of Christ (Rom. viil. 
ith. 

(2) The purpose of cleansing—‘‘that we may 
alway serve in pureness of living and truth ’’—or, 
as it is in x Cor., “‘in sincerity and truth.” The 
word for “ sincere’ probably means “ transparent,”’ 
so that the sunlight can shine through it without 
being obscured (cp. Rev. iv. 6; xxi. 18). Perhaps 
it suggests specially our relation towards God, 
as ‘‘ truth,” genuineness, suggests our relation to- 
wards men. We want our lives to be transparent, 
so that God may shine into every corner and crevice, 
and fill them with His glory; and we want them 
to be genuine, so that men may trust us. And this 
is to be our constant experience (cp. St. Luke 1. 75). 
Our Passover is never ended, our service never 
discharged. 

(3) We rest our claim to purity on no merit of 
our own, but on the ground that this was the gift 
that Jesus Christ came to bring. Only in the 
purifying of human lives is His purpose fulfilled ; 
only in His perfect purity can our contaminated 
lives be made clean. 

(4) The teaching of the collect is that we must 
never acquiesce in evil; or regard it as natural. 
God means our lives to be purged of the old leaven ; 
and we must never be content with a lower standard 
than He sets before us. ‘‘ If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves,” but, “af we confess 
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our sins, He is faithful and just to . . . cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Almighty God, who hast given thine only Son 
io be unto us both a sacrifice for sin, and also an 
ensample of godly life; Give us grace that we may 
always most thankfully receive that his inestimable 
benejit, and also daily endeavour ourselves to follow 
the blessed steps of his most holy life; through the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HIS collect, composed in 1549, is a summary 
of the Epistle for the day. It is of special 
value because it unites the two aspects of the 
_ sufferings of Christ. He suffered for us; we suffer 
for and with Him. If we think of Him only as 
our substitute, we lose the moral value of the Cross ; 
if we think of Him only as our example, we miss 
the full significance of His death and passion. 


CHRIST OUR SACRIFICE 


In what sense was His death a sacrifice for sin ? 
The whole question of vicarious sacrifice is being 
brought home to us all to-day. We know that our 
comfort and security depends on the suffering and 
death of lives that are often of more value than 
ours. The thought of a soldier dying for his country 
helps us to understand how Jesus Christ died for 
the world. No doubt there is a deeper mystery 
than this in the Cross, but all suffering voluntarily 
endured for others has in it something of sacrificial 
power. 

How are we to respond to the challenge of the 
Cross? (i) By faith. “ That we may receive.” 
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Faith takes what God offers ; its symbol is an out- 
stretched hand. We take God’s sacrifice by making 
it our own. We fill in our own name in God’s 
promise of forgiveness. (2) By perseverance. “ Al- 
ways.” We are not saved by any act that we did 
years or months ago. The Christian life is a con- 
tinual process of faith. Trust in the sacrificial 
death of Christ must become the constant habit of 
our lives. (3) By gratitude. ‘‘ Most thankfully.” 
Ingratitude is one of the commonest, and one of the 
meanest sins of the Christian life. We should not 
be so unwilling to forgive (St. Matt. xviil. 33), so 
reluctant to bear suffering and wrong, if we had 
more constantly in remembrance the gratitude 
we owe for His “‘ inestimable love in the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” If faith is 
the root of the Christian life, gratitude is the flower 
that gives it beauty and fragrance. 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE 


To be a Christian means accepting the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ, not only as our redemption but 
also as our ideal. St. Peter is writing to slaves 
who were ill-treated because they were Christians, 
and he tells them to think of their sufferings as the 
natural destiny of all who desire to follow in the 
footsteps of Jesus Christ. He suffered for us that 
we might suffer for Him. (For the old English 
“ensample,” cp. Phil. iii. 17.) To “ follow His 
steps’? requires effort. We are to “endeavour 
ourselves,” to rouse ourselves to the effort. (En- 
deavour comes from the old phrase “to do one’s 
dever or devoir,’ that is, one’s duty.) And the 
effort must be constantly renewed (‘‘ daily ’’), 
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or our spiritual energy flags, our courage fails, we 
purchase immunity from suffering by deserting 
Christ. 


“ And that most closely we may follow Him 
By suffering, have all hearts of men allowed.”’ 


All this does not mean that we are to seek for 
suffering, but we are not to be afraid of suffering 
if it comes to us in the path of duty : 


“The gifts of birth, death, genius, suffering, 
Are all for His hand only to bestow. 
Receive thy portion, and be satisfied.” 


The thought of the collect illustrates the old 
controversy between faith and works. Are we 
saved by accepting something done for us, or by 
something we do? The answer is, by both. We 
are saved by the faith that trusts and by the love 
that follows. Neither is complete without the 
other. And neither is a natural endowment; so 
we pray that the Divine grace may enable us to 
follow. ‘He laid down His life for us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
St. John’s words are a summary of the truth that 
the collect is designed to express. The Christ- 
character is imputed to us in order that it may be 
imparted to us. But we must not reverse the 
Divine order. We can only follow His steps when 
we have received the inestimable benefit of His 
sacrifice. To St. Peter’s question: ‘‘ Why cannot 
I follow thee now?” the answer was the Cross. 
After the Cross came the command, ‘“‘ Follow thou 
Me,” for the sacrifice had opened the way of fellow- 
ship. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Almighty God, who shewest to them that be in error 
the light of thy truth, to the intent that they may 
veturn into the way of righteousness ; Grant unto all 
them that ave admitted into the fellowship of Chnist’s 
Religion, that they may eschew those things that are 
contrary to their profession, and follow all such things 
as ave agreeable to the same ; through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


“HE collect is a translation of the Gelasian 
Collect for the day. In the early Church, 
the Easter season was associated with Holy Baptism. 
So a Preface to the Baptism Service, which was 
omitted in the 166r revision, states: ‘‘ It appeareth 
by ancient writers, that the sacrament of Baptism 
in the old time was not commonly ministered, but 
at two times in the year, at Easter and Whitsuntide.”’ 
The old collect for Easter Even asked that God would 
“preserve in Thy new-born family the spirit of 
adoption which Thou hast given,” and the reference 
to baptism is preserved in the collect substituted 
for it in 1661. The collect for this week is also 
specially a prayer for the newly-baptized. 


THE INVOCATION 


The Invocation and Petition do not quite corre- 
spond, the former having in view those who have 
wandered away from the right path ; while the latter 
invites us to think of those who are just starting on 
the journey. But the idea of God as lifting the 
light of His truth that it may shine through the dark, 
and guide men back into the right way, is singularly 
beautiful. It brings out: (1) God’s compassion for 
those who have wandered (St. Matt. XVil, 125 
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Heb. v. 2). Are we not often impatient and harsh 
towards those who have “erred and strayed” ? 
We do not burn heretics now ; but we do sometimes 
treat them as people whose natural perversity 
deserves condemnation. But the light of God’s 
truth shines patiently through the dark, that eyes 
perplexed by shadows may see it and be glad. 
(2) Man’s responsibility. God invites men back 
into the right way, but they may wander if they will. 
It is the purpose of God to call them back, but that 
purpose may be frustrated (cp. the Nunc Dimuittis 
— to guide our feet into the way of peace’’). 


THE PETITION 


In baptism we are ‘‘ admitted into the fellowship.” 
There are few things we need more to recover than 
‘the idea of the Church as a fellowship. Men are 
finding in “‘ Brotherhoods”’ and other forms of 
association the fellowship that they ought to find 
in the Church. St. Paul’s epistles seem to show 
that it has always been hard to maintain the sense 
of fellowship in the Christian Church. Notice, also, 
in I Pet., the repeated appeal for ‘‘ brother-love.” 
It is only by constant effort that we“ keep the unity 
of the Spirit ” (rt John i. 3; St. John xiii. 35, etc.). 

Baptism commits us to a standard of conduct 
and character; it is our task to conform to it, by 
the power of the Holy Spirit. We must ‘ keep the 
rules ’’ of the society that we have joined, or our 
membership may be suspended, or even perhaps 
cancelled. And this conformity is: 

(r) Negative (renunciation). We must “ eschew ”’ 
evil. The word comes from a root meaning “‘ to 
be afraid’ (cp. ‘‘ to shy at,” used of a horse, which 
comes from the same root). The Latin word here 
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is respuere (we are to reject evil as a healthy stomach 
rejects noxious matter). Both words convey the 
idea of a natural and instinctive repulsion. We 
must train ourselves to hate what is evil (Rom. xii. 9) ; 
and if we want to know what is evil, the test is: 
Is it “ contrary to our profession ” ? Our baptismal 
vow, renewed in Confirmation, is the standard to 
which we must constantly appeal. 

(2) Positive. We must follow good. Religion 
generally begins with renunciation. Its earliest 
command is ‘“‘ Thou shalt not.” But it must never 
end as a negative ideal. After renunciation comes 
obedience. In proportion as our religion is positive, 
it is glad. ‘‘ He left all”—that was hard to do— 
‘and followed Him ’’—that was good to do. “ All 
such things as are agreeable to the same ” suggests 
more than mere perfunctory obedience. The 
Christian life is not merely obeying orders, it is 
realising an ideal that expands as we follow. lt 
grows richer as we learn to understand it better. 
‘The path of the just is like the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 
The Christian life is a life of progress (Phil. iii. 13) 
—of ‘ following the gleam,” which is “ the light of 
His truth.” 

This collect defines our attitude towards all our 
fellow-Christians. We must help them to live as 
we pray they may live, by our example and by our 
influence and encouragement. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


O Almighty God, who alone canst order the unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men ; Grant unto thy 
people, that they may love the thing which thou com- 
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mandest, and desire that which thou dost promise ; 
that so, among the sundry and manifold changes of 
the world, our hearts may surely there be fixed, where 


true joys are to be found ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


HE original collect, as translated in 1549, began: 

“ Almighty God, Who dost make the minds 

of all faithful men to be of one will.” The opening 

words were altered to their present form in 1661, for 

the purpose of bringing out more clearly the general 
thought of the collect. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


We cannot rule our own wills and affections, for 
sin has weakened our powers of self-control. We are 
moved by varying impulses towards good and evil 
(Rom. vii. 23) ; our affections are not the harmonious 
expression of our whole personality. We need some 
power outside ourselves to draw all the faculties of 
our nature, as the moon draws the sea (see Browning. 
*‘ Sordello,” opening of Book VI.). Our human 
personality only ceases to be a bundle of conflicting 
emotions when God draws it all towards Himself. 
Good taste (which means loving the right things) ; 
and true aspirations (which means desiring the right 
things) are not natural endowments; they are the 
outcome of Divine grace. 


THE PETITION 


We pray for right love and right desire. (x) For 
right love. It has been said that there are three 
stages in Christian experience—to know the com- 
mandments of God; to do them ; and to love them, 
But this is only partly true, for we learn to know 
by doing, and also by loving (Ps. cxix. 97). For 
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love turns duty into joy. Until we love God’s com- 
mandments our obedience has not brought us from 
slavery to sonship (Gal. iv. 7). For if we do not love 
God’s commands, we are not really of one mind with 
Him; and that means that we do not love Him as 
He desires, with all our heart (Deut. vi. 5, etc.) i 
for “ I delight to do Thy will ” is the language of love. 

(2) For right desire. Love has to do with the 
present ; desire with the future. To what do we 
look forward? In the Bible hope never means 
uncertainty, but always confident expectation of a 
good that we know will come. For if we desire 
that which God has promised, we cannot be dis- 
appointed. All true prayer involves the effort to 
bring our wishes into tune with the promises of God 
(see Heb. xi. 13). It is not enough to be resigned 
to the will of God, passively accepting what He 
sends us; we are meant to be actively desiring that 
His will may be done. And this desire ought to be 
growing constantly stronger till it leaves no room for 
other desires. 


THE PURPOSE 


Our souls can find no settled resting-place in this 
ever-changing world. The things we love decay and 
perish ; the things we desire elude us. It is only 
when we look beyond it all and anchor our souls in 
eternal things that we can be at rest. If we love 
what God loves and desire what He desires, we have 
learnt the secret of joy (Ps. xvi. 11). 

We are right to find enjoyment in our surroundings, 
in the beauty of nature, in the happiness of human 
friendship, in the healthy activities of life; but we 
are wrong if we allow our joy to depend on these, for 
they are subject to change and decay. Unless we 
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have learned some deeper secret of joy we shall grow 
sad, and perhaps bitter, as life goes on. But God 
does not change (James i. 17), and His love never 
fails. 

No other collect in our Prayer Book expresses as 
clearly as this the special thoughts of which we need 
to be reminded in this time of distress and perplexity. 
“The unruly wills and affections of sinful men ”’ 
have filled the earth with carnage and tumult, and 
we are tempted to forget that God is still above the 
water-floods. And what we need most is to be kept 
true to the will and purpose of God. The “ sundry 
and manifold changes of the world” are sweeping 
away the old landmarks; and human joy is over- 
shadowed for us all. Unless our hearts are surely 
fixed on God we cannot keep calm and strong. 

Now, as always, ‘the joy of the Lord is our 
strength.” It would be good to read Ps. xlvi. every 
day, with its appeal from the tumult of nations to the 
unchanging gladness of the City of God. ‘‘ The 
world passeth away and the lust thereof, but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


O Lord, from whom ail good things do come ; Grant 
to us, thy humble servants, that by thy holy inspira- 
tion we may think those things that be good, and by 
thy merciful guiding may perform the same ; through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


aS eas collect introduces us to the Rogation Days, 

when we ask for God’s blessing on “‘ the kindly 
fruits of the earth.” So we pray for right thinking 
and right doing, as a necessary qualification for right 
asking. 
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THE INTRODUCTION 


This introduction takes us back to the opening 
words of the Epistle for last week. The thought that 
God is the author of all good saves us from a narrow 
and censorious spirit. Our Lord rejoiced when He 
found good in men outside the Covenant (St. Matt. 
viii. 10; xv. 28). And it also saves us from a self- 
righteous spirit. Whatever good there is in us does 
not constitute a claim to God’s favour; it is by 
the grace of God that we are what we are (see Article 
XIII.). All good things come from God (x Cor. iv. 7); 
there is no human need for which we cannot pray ; 
no good that we desire that He cannot give. It is 
when we realise this that we are saved from the sin 
of ingratitude. The beauty of the world in the 
spring time, human fellowship and sympathy ; the 
companionship of our horses and dogs, the trustful 
love of little children—they are all His gifts. Yet 
how often we take them as our right, and forget to 
thank Him for them. Even when war seems to 
turn God’s earth into hell, courage and endurance 
and sympathy teach us that God’s flowers grow 
even in earth’s desolate places. 

And because all good things come from God, 
“there shall never be one lost good.” Good is 
indestructible; it is only evil that perishes, for it 
does not come from God, and cannot go back to 
God again. 


THE PETITION 


It is a twofold petition. (1) For grace to think 
rightly (recta, not bona, as above). Compare the 
collect for Purity in the Communion office. Right 
thinking is our first need (Prov. xil. 5 ; Heb. iv. 12). 
Our lives may be outwardly good, but if evil thoughts 
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poison them within, they are only whited sepulchres. 
And no one knows our thoughts but God. (‘‘ Unto 
whom all hearts are open; all desires known.’’) 
But how are we to think right thoughts? By the 
breathing-in of His Holy Spirit. “‘ Every thought of 
holiness; is His alone.” All good thoughts are 
God’s thoughts. If we are thinking God’s thoughts 
there will be no room for the “ evil thoughts which 
may assault and hurt the soul.” Nothing is more 
mysterious than thought ; it springs from the sub- 
conscious depths of our personality ; it seems beyond 
our control. All the more, therefore, we need those 
sub-conscious depths to be the dwelling-place of the 
Holy Spirit. There is a point somewhere in the 
mysterious depths of our nature where the human 
spirit becomes one with the Spirit of God, when our 
lives are yielded to Him; so that it is not we who 
speak, act, think, but the Spirit that dwelleth in us 
(St. Mark xiii. rz). 

(2) For grace to act rightly. Every true act is a 
sacrament—an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace. ‘‘ A soul declares itself . . . by 
its fruit, the thing it does.” The Latin word (ée 
gubernante) means, “ Thou being our pilot (or steers- 
man). Our heart is the furnace that supplies the 
power to drive the vessel ; but the pilot on the bridge 
must keep it in the right course. We are sailing over 
uncharted seas, and if we attempt to guide our own 
lives without God as our pilot, we may mistake the 
right course and end in shipwreck. So we sing: 


“Jesus, Saviour, pilot me 
Over life’s tempestuous sea.’’ 


Good thoughts soon evaporate if they are not 
translated into action. We must not only keep 
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God’s holy will and commandments, we must also 
“walk in the same all the days of our life.” It is 
not enough to “‘mean well’’; God gives us His 
thoughts that we may turn them into deeds. It is 
in the moral effort to turn thoughts into things that 
we exercise our creative activity. Perhaps that is 
really what creation means—God turned His thoughts 
into things, and ‘“‘ behold, they were very good”’ ; 
it was only when they ceased to correspond to God’s 
thoughts that evil began. Our thoughts are like 
the talents of the parable. If we keep them laid 
up we are ‘“‘ wicked and slothful servants”; if we 
turn them into action, they grow and increase, so 
that God gains something through our effort. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY 


O God the King of glory, who hast exalted thine 
only Son Jesus Christ with great triumph unto thy 
kingdom in heaven; We beseech thee, leave us not 
comfortless ; but send to us thine Holy Ghost to comfort 
us, and exalt us into the same place whither our 
Saviour Christ is gone before, who liveth and reigneth 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, one God, world without 
end. Amen. 


HIS collect is derived from the Sarum Antiphon 
for Vespers on Ascension Day: “ O, King of 
Glory, Lord of virtues, Who didst ascend this day 
in triumph over all heavens, do not leave us comfort- 
less (orphanos), but send the promise of the Father 
upon us, the Spirit of Truth.” In the collect the 
title “ King of glory ” (Ps. xxiv.), which is generally 
applied to our Lord, is transferred to the Divine 
Father. 
F 
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THE INTRODUCTION 


When we speak of the Ascension, we are applying 
the language of time and space to a region of being 
where time and space are transcended. The exalta- 
tion of Christ (Phil. ii. 9) means the transfer of His 
whole Being into the world of reality where He is 
eternally the expression of the whole Will of God. 
His authority is supreme on earth because it is 
supreme in heaven. ‘“‘ In His name (in recognition 
of His supremacy) every knee shall bow”’ (cp. St. 
Matt. xxviii. 18). And the special note of Ascension 
Day is triumph, won through humiliation and 
sacrifice. The exaltation of Christ was the act of 
the Divine Father (Heb. v. 5). Humanity did not 
raise itself to the throne of Heaven; God kept 
a human life perfectly one with Himself, in suffering 
and in glory. And that human life now lives for- 
ever in God. 


THE PETITION 

We pray for two things: (x) That Christ, by His 
Spirit, may come to us; and (2), that we may go 
to Him. 

(1) ‘‘ Leave us not orphans” (St. John xiv. 18). 
We try to realise something of the feeling of help- 
lessness with which the disciples contemplated the 
departure of our Lord. It was the life of Jesus 
Christ that first made the Fatherhood of God a 
reality of human experience ; and it is the special 
work of the Holy Spirit to bear witness that we are 
sons of God (Rom. viii. 12-15). “‘ Send to us Thine 
Holy Ghost to comfort us.’”’ The word Comforter 
does not represent the original name given by our 
Lord to the Holy Spirit (Paraclete) ; but the work 
of the Holy Spirit is to comfort us, in the true sense 
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of that word (confortare, to make strong) ; to confirm 
us. What our Lord did for His disciples was to 
draw out into vigorous exercise all the spiritual 
faculties of their nature. And that is still the special 
work of the Holy Spirit. Baptism plants in us the 
seed of the new life; but it has no strength to 
germinate and grow apart from the constant action 
of the Holy Spirit. Our lives are feeble and ineffec- 
tive till they are ‘‘ confirmed.” In Confirmation, 
the Church has retained a constant witness to this 
need. ‘‘ Strengthen them, O Lord, with the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter.” But let us remember that 
such a prayer as this requires corresponding prepara- 
tion. There must be the cleansed heart and the 
consecrated will. What Tennyson says of our dead 
is far more true of the Divine Spirit : 


‘“When the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within.” 


(2) ‘‘ Exalt us unto the same place.” “ He shared 
our humiliation that we might share His glory”’ 
(Rom. viii. 17). Heaven could not be home unless 
we believed that it meant fellowship with Christ. 
Exaltation is a perilous blessing for which to pray. 
But we do not ask for merely personal glorification ; 
we include the whole Church in our prayer. The 
human life that is at the right hand of God gathers 
all human life to itself (St. John xii. 32). There is 
room for all humanity in Heaven; only that in us 
that is not human has no place there (Rev. xxi. 27). 

Our faculties are, as yet, unable even to imagine 
the conditions of a life so unlike the present (I Cor. 
i. 9) ; in the words of Baxter's beautiful hymn : 
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‘‘Our knowledge of that life is small ; 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
Enough for us that Christ knows all, 
And we shall be with Him.” 


WHITSUNDAY 


God, who as at this time didst teach the hearts of 
thy faithful people, by the sending to them the light 
of thy Holy Spirit; Grant us by the same Spirit to 
have a right judgment in all things, and evermore to 
vejoice in his holy comfort; through the merits of 
Christ Jesus our Saviour, who liveth and reigneth 
with thee, in the unity of the same Spirit, one God, 
world without end. Amen. 


ibe our Lord’s last discourse, special stress was 

laid on the office of the Holy Spirit as the 
Teacher of the faithful (St. John xiv. 26). It is this 
aspect of the Gift of Pentecost that the collect 
brings into prominence. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


The Divine name is not, as we might have expected, 
defined by any such word as “ Father.”” The reason 
of this may be that our Lord spoke sometimes of 
the Father sending or giving the Holy Spirit; at 
other times as Himself as the sender. The Holy 
Spirit is the light that reveals truth, as the sun’s 
rays reveal the world. Christ is the Truth; the 
Holy Spirit teaches us by illuminating that Divine 
life and teaching. He does not “ speak of Himself” 
as an independent source of truth. Revelation is 
complete in Christ; it is fuller realisation that we 
need. We assert two things about the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit. (1) He teaches our hearts. Our 
intellectual faculties will not, by themselves, bring 
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us tothe truth. It is only when reason and affection 
act together that we learn to understand. Love is 
the true interpreter of spiritual things, and love is 
the special gift of the Holy Spirit (Rom. v. 5). 
(2) He teaches the faithful. The Church is the 
school in which He teaches, and He who would enter 
that school must become as a little child, humble 
and willing to learn. There is no place in that 
school for the man who thinks that he knows all 
the truth, and is unwilling to “ creep ever on from 
fancies to-the fact.”’ For it is true of all real learning 
that the man who knows most is most conscious of 
his own ignorance. It is only the superficial scholar 
who is certain about everything. In this, as in all 
else, “‘ he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


THE PETITION 


We pray first fora right judgment. The Reformers 
added the words “in all things ’’ to bring out more 
clearly the completeness of our dependence on the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit (St. John xiv. 26). 
Judgment has to do with the practical affairs of life. 
A right judgment means the power of seeing how 
to act as well as how to think. There is a false 
humility that springs from distrust, and makes life 
ineffective. Our daily prayer must be, “ Teach 
me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee; let Thy 
loving Spirit lead me forth into the land of righteous- 
ness.” And our motto for life must be, “‘ Whatso- 
ever He saith unto you, do it.” To act on what 
we know is the only way to fuller knowledge (St. 
John vii. 17). When we have honestly tried to do 
right, according to our judgment, we must not 
spend time in vain regrets if the results of our 
action are other than we expected. Only, before 
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we act, we must listen for the voice of the Spirit 
of God, and not allow that “still, small voice” 
to be drowned by the clamour of other voices. 

Then we pray for the gladness of His holy consola- 
tion. Life brings to us all its gifts of gladness and 
sorrow, but the only good in which we can “ rejoice 
evermore’”’ is the unchanging love of God. The 
“holy comfort’ that the Spirit brings is the con- 
sciousness that a Holy God is our Father (Rom. viii. 
16). Nothing can destroy that gladness except sin ; 
so the Psalmist prays, “‘ Restore unto me the joy of 
Thy salvation,” and to the prayer for a clean heart 
we respond, ‘‘ Take not Thy Holy Spirit from us.” 


THE ASCRIPTION 


Our claim to the gift of the Spirit is based on the 
promise of Jesus Christ (Acts i. 5). Because there 
is one God, who gives, and sends, and comes, we are 
assured of the answer to our prayer. We ask for 
many things about which we cannot be sure that it 
will be the will of God to grant our prayer, but we 
know that when we pray for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, we shall receive what we ask (St. Luke xi. 13). 
The best gift is the gift that God never refuses to 
give—the gift of Himself. The unity of the Spirit 
is the deepest unity that we know—the unity of the 
Being of God. And into that unity we are being 
brought as we open our lives to the Holy Spirit. 
Right judgment (Ps. ix. 4) and eternal gladness 
(Ps. xvi. 11) find their perfect realisation in God ; 
we are made “ partakers of the Divine Nature ” 
through the indwelling of the Spirit of God. 

(Bishop Webb’s book on “The Presence and 
Office of the Holy Spirit ” may be recommended as 
a valuable devotional study of the subject.) 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 


Almighty and everlasting God, who hast given unto us 
thy servants grace by the confession of a true faith to 
acknowledge the glory of the eternal Trinity, and in the 
power of the Divine Majesty to worship the Unity ; 
we beseech thee, that thou wouldest keep us steadfast 
in this faith, and evermore defend us from all adver- 
sities, who livest and reignest, one God, world without 
end. Amen. 


HIS collect lacks something of the clearness of 
thought that is characteristic of most of our 
collects. In part this is due to the translators, who 
have obscured the second half of the collect in the 
English version. As is shown by the ascription, the 
prayer is addressed to the Holy Trinity—the One 
Divine Being who is both Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. It is probable that we ought more often to 
pray in this form, for it would help us to realise that 
the Godhead is one in essence though threefold in 
structure. It is the One God who hears and answers 
our prayers. 


INTRODUCTION 


Notice, first of all, that we need grace for right 
belief. The ‘‘ natural man ”’ cannot realise or under- 
stand the truths of the spiritual world (1 Cor. ii. 14). 
Bergson and other modern philosophers have taught 
that intuition is a truer guide to truth than reason. 
And intuition, to the Christian man, means the 
“ engrafted word” that comes from above. The 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity transcends reason, but 
it is not contrary to reason. So reason confirms what 
faith has accepted. 

We ‘acknowledge (agnoscere) the glory of the 
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eternal Trinity ”’ in the act of confessing our creed. 
We do not merely acknowledge the fact. ‘“ The 
Catholic faith is this, that we worship.”’ Our meta- 
physics are of little value till they catch fire, and 
glow with the reflection of the glory of God. For the 
truth of the Holy Trinity is ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
The object of all revelation is to awaken a deeper 
love and fuller adoration. A Divine Society whose 
Oneness is the Oneness of perfect love is the least 
inadequate idea about God that human thought has 
ever reached. It draws us as no other conception 
of God could do; it meets needs of our nature of 
which we are only partly conscious ; it makes wor- 
ship a fuller and nobler thing. It turns the ‘ poor 
bounded words ”’ of our creeds into a triumph song. 

Yet we do not worship three Gods. ‘‘In the 
power of the Divine Majesty ’”’ we worship the One 
God who gave, as Father, who came as Son, who 
abides as Spirit. It does not seem very clear 
what the words in pfotentia Majestatis mean. Do 
they mean that it is only by the power of an All- 
ruling God that we can worship at all? Or do they 
mean that the Unity that we worship is the Unity 
of an omnipotent Sovereignty ; as we say in the 
Quicunque Vult—<the Father Almighty, the Son 
Almighty and the Holy Ghost Almighty’”’? There 
is one Omnipotence that rules the universe. The 
Three Persons are not three mutually independent 
sources of power. 


THE PETITION 


Till 166r the words were, ‘“‘ That through the 
steadfastness of this faith we may evermore be 
defended.” The present form brings out much less 
clearly the thought that our defence is in the stead- 
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fastness of our faith and not an independent boon 
for which we ask. In these days we need to remind 
ourselves that we must think rightly if we are to live 
rightly. Heresies begin in the region of thought, 
but the history of the Church shows that they 
become moral dangers as they develop. The only 
real alternatives to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
are Deism, which separates God from the world, and 
Pantheism, which identifies Him with the world. 
And both strike at the foundations of moral life. 
Orthodoxy does not mean the sacrifice of our reason- 
ing powers, it means that, just as science has its 
accepted foundation truths, so Christian theology 
has its foundation truth. On that truth we may 
build, wisely or unwisely (x Cor. iii. 12), but we 
cannot claim the protection of the Christian faith 
unless we are prepared to maintain the foundations 
on which it is built. 


THE ASCRIPTION 


We end by reaffirming the great truth of the Unity of 
God. Sometimes Christian teachers use language that 
is almost, if not quite, tritheistic, and Unitarianism 
represents in part a protest against such teaching. 
We cannot too often remind ourselves that it is the 
same God who offers to men love and grace and 
fellowship (2 Cor. xiii. 14), the same God who loved us 
as Father, who redeemed us as Son, who sanctifies 
us as Holy Spirit. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O God, the strength of all them that put thew trust 
in thee, mercifully accept our prayers; and because 
through the weakness of our mortal nature we can do 
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no good thing without thee, grant us the help of thy 
grace, that in keeping of thy commandments we may 
please thee, both in will and deed; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HE structure of this collect is rather unusual, 

It has two petitions, one for acceptance, the 

other for grace. First we bring our offering, then we 
present our petition. 


OuR OFFERING 

We are going to confess our own weakness, so we 
first remind ourselves of the Divine strength. God 
is ‘the strength of all that trust (or, rather, hope, 
sperantium) in Him.” We do not realise God’s 
omnipotence till we risk our all upon it. We prove 
the strength of God by testing it. In the hour when 
the foundations of his life are shaken, the Christian 
man is conscious of being borne up by a Power that 
cannot be shaken, “‘ Underneath are the Ever- 
lasting Arms.’’ So we bring our prayers (invoca- 
tionibus) to the throne of Omnipotence, and pray 
that they may be accepted there. For prayer is 
not only something we ask, it is also something we 
offer. It is like incense ; like “‘ the evening sacrifice” 
(Ps. cxli. 2), something that goes up to God fragrant 
with love and aspiration. The summary of all 
prayer is “ Thy will be done.” 


OuR CONFESSION 


“ Mortal weakness availeth nothing without Thee ”’ 
(sine te nihil potest mortalis infirmitas). That is the 
discovery that every man makes as he faces the 
realities of life (St. John xv. 5). When a man of the 
world asserts that the Christian ideal is impossible, 
he asserts what is literally true. Whatever God 
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asks of us, He must first give us. The Pelagian 
controversy in the fifth century turned around the 
question whether man was wholly, or only partly, 
dependent on Divine grace. It is true that all 
dependence may not be conscious dependence. 
Human effort may achieve much without realising 
that the power that achieved was the power of God. 
But humility and gratitude (the sweetest of all 
Christian graces) are in danger of fading out of our 
lives when ‘things provided come without the 
sweet sense of providing.” We are less glad to cast 
our victor’s garlands (stephanoi) before the throne if 
we think that we have won them by our own effort. 


“It was Thine Arm that struck the blow 
That men applaud in me; 
I take the praises they bestow 
To bring them back to Thee.” 


OurR PETITION 


‘Grant us the help of thy grace.’’ Consciously 
or unconsciously, all true actions begin with prayer. 
Every missioner knows that the first step in con- 
version is the awakening of the consciousness of need 
that shall lead men to pray (see Acts ix. 11). For 
all true life begins from above (St. John iii. 3, Re- 
vised Version margin). That is why the Church 
baptizes infants, since we need God’s grace long 
before we are conscious of our need, and human 
effort is a response to a Divine gift. That is the 
lesson of our Lord’s first parable (St. Mark iv.). It 
is God in Christ who sows the good seed of grace ; 
the ground can only develop or waste what comes 
to it from above (cp. the prayer in the Marriage 
Service: ‘‘Sow the seed of eternal life in their 
hearts ”’). 
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OuR PURPOSE 

What is our motive for “ keeping Thy command- 
ments’’? Not to escape punishment, still less to 
earn the praises of men (St. Matt. vi. 2, 6, etc.). We 
want to please God (1 Thess. iv. 1). There is some- 
thing very wonderful and happy in the thought 
that what we will and do may give pleasure to God. 
The angels rejoice over one sinner that repenteth, 
because God is glad. It is not only in the good 
deeds of His children that our Father finds pleasure. 
We cannot always do the good that we desire, but 
“if there be first a willing mind it is accepted 
according to that a man hath.” Good will is the 
truest good, for what we do is no longer ours when it 
is done; what we desire belongs to our permanent 
selves. Human unbelief may thwart the Divine 
act (St. Mark vi. 5), but God is good because His 
Will is always perfect in its loving-kindness towards 
all His creatures. But a good will implies an honest 
effort to translate into action what it desires (Phil. ii. 
13). | 

SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 

O Lord, who never failest to help and govern them 
whom thou dost bring up in thy steadfast fear and 
love; Keep us, we beseech thee, under the protection 
of thy good providence, and make us to have a perpetual 


fear and love of thy Holy Name; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HE basis of this collect is the Gelasian Collect 

for the Sunday after Ascension, which was 

literally translated in 1549, and altered and improved 

in 1661 into its present form. There is a play on 

words in the original that is lost in the English version 
(numquam destituis . . . quos instituis). 
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THE INTRODUCTION 


The key to the collect is in the words “ those whom 
Thou dost bring up.” This world is a school in which 
God is bringing up His children that they may be 
fitted for the home life of Heaven. Fear and love 
are the two great lessons that we learn in that school 
—not fear and love that are the mere outcome of 
impulse, but fear and love that are steadfast (sce 
below). 

The wise teacher has two special tasks in regard to 
his children—he must help them, and he must govern 
them (gubernatione—as the pilot governs the vessel). 
The unwise teacher does too much for his scholars, 
instead of helping them to do things for themselves. 
God does not supersede our personal responsibility ; 
He always helps us to be our true selves. Perhaps 
He helps us most when we are least conscious of His 
helping. How much more a good headmaster does 
for his boys than they know! They do not know 
how carefully he studies their characters ; puts them 
to the work that will best develop their faculties ; 
makes them, without their realising it. Only after- 
wards they come to understand. 

So he governs them, not by perpetually enforcing 
discipline, but by establishing traditions that they 
learn to accept, hardly understanding why. Dis- 
cipline there must be, and our Heavenly Father 
“ chastens and corrects” us (Ps. cxviii. 18; Heb. 
xii. 10), when there is need. But He guides us with 
His eye, if we are not like the horse and mule (Ps. 
xxxii. 8), teaching us to respond instinctively to His 
Divine Will. Properly understood, the colloquial 
title of “ The Governor ”’ that boys sometimes apply 
to their father has nothing disrespectful in it. God 
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is ‘‘ the Lord our Governor,” whose loving discipline 
we learn to welcome (Ps. xciv. 12). 


THE PETITION 


(1) School is a place of shelter. We are not fit to 
face life alone ; we need the protection of our Father’s 
good providence. For we cannot foresee the future ; 
that is God’s secret ; and when we see our lives as a 
whole, we shall see how many things that we could 
not understand at the time were the outcome of His 
foresight. ‘‘ What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” According to many 
Greek scholars the word for “ daily’ in the Lord’s 
Prayer really means “‘the bread for to-morrow.” 
And God’s providence is always good; by whatever 
way He leads us, His purpose is that we shall make 
the best of our lives. A life that lives only for the 
present is bound to fail. For life means adaptation 
to the environment of the eternal. We must reach 
forth to the things that are before (Phil. iii. 13). 
(2) Then school is a place of discipline. And the les- 
sons that we learn in God’s school are fear and love. 
Love casts out one kind of fear (x John iv. 18), but 
there is a right kind of fear without which we cannot 
rightly serve God. There is a danger of our thinking 
of God as a kindly and benevolent Father who will 
not be hard on our failings. For there is another side 
to the character of God (Heb. xiv. 28). If the cross 
is an evidence of the Divine Love, it is also an 
evidence of the awful sternness of His intolerance 
of sin. However real and intimate our worship may 
be, we must never lose the sense of awe with which 
human hearts bend before the awful majesty of 
God (zr Pet. i. 17). 

But in the school of God we also learn the lesson 
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of love. For the love of His Holy Name is a lesson 
that we have to learn. Our love for God is at first a 
childish and almost unconscious emotion; it must 
be trained and made intelligent, till it becomes the 
master-passion of our lives. Unless all our life long 
we are learning to love God better, we are failing in 
life’s true purpose. Heaven is perpetual love and 
fear made perfect for ever. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O Lord, we beseech thee mercifully to hear us ; and 
grant that we, to whom thou hast given an hearty 
desive to pray, may by thy mighty aid be defended and 
comforted in all dangers and adversities; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HIS collect is peculiarly suited to our present 

needs. The translators have missed the full 

force of the first clause—Deprecationem nostram 

benignus exaudi. Deprecatio is prayer against 

enemies and dangers. It is expressed in the last 

two clauses of the Lord’s Prayer, and in the response 
of the Litany, “‘ Good Lord deliver us.”’ 


Our DESIRE 


What is the effect of danger on us? Does it make 
us querulous, nervous, unbalanced ? Or does it 
awaken in us “‘ a hearty (heartfelt) desire to pray” ? 
To the Christian man the anxieties of the time ought 
to be a call to more sure confidence in God. Notice 
the two stages of confidence—‘ What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in Thee” (Ps. lvi. 3), and then, 
‘‘T will trust and not be afraid” (Isa. xii. 2). A 
Christian man panic-stricken or depressed is a bad 
advertisement for Christianity. So God’s first gift 
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to us in our hours of need is a desire to pray. We do 
not even want to pray till He awakens the desire 
in us by His Spirit (Rom. viii. 26). The fact that a 
man wants to pray is the first evidence that God has 
not left him alone; it is when our desire to pray 
flags that we know we are in spiritual danger. 
Therein lies the danger of prosperous and unclouded 
days; it almost seems as though the discipline of 
anxiety and suffering is needed to reawaken the love 
of praying (affectum supplicandt) that grows dormant 
in the time of our wealth. And yet we ought not to 
think of prayer only as a refuge in days of storm. 
Our children are as eager to share their joys with us 
as their fears ; they run to us as naturally when they 
are happy as when they are afraid. As we pray to 
God to-day in our time of need, when those we love 
are in danger and our world seems shaken around us, 
we cannot but remember how little we have valued 
the habit of prayer in the quiet days when danger 
seemed far away. 


Our PETITION 


We pray for defence and comfort—that God will 
act for us as our defender, and in us as our comforter. 
We do not ask for HEROUnttay, from dangers and 
adversities. 

‘Father, hear the prayer we offer ; 
Not for ease that prayer shall be, 


But for grace that we may ever 
Live our lives courageously.” 


Some of us have felt recently a real gladness in the 
thought that we could share in some quite small 
degree the risks and dangers that our brothers at 
the Front are facing every day. We do not want to 
live safe and sheltered lives while other men are 
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imperilling their lives for us. But for them, and for 
ourselves, we want the defence and comfort of God. 

(1) Defence.—There is no meaning in danger unless 
it is real danger, and when we pray for the defence 
of God’s mighty aid, we mean, not that He shall 
keep us from danger, but that He shall keep us in 
danger (Ps. xci.), turning the thing that would hurt 
us into the minister of His purpose. In the security 
of modern life we have all fallen too much into the 
habit of thinking of danger as a thing to be avoided 
at allcosts. Nietzsche’s motto, ‘“‘ Live dangerously,” 
is probably nearer to the Christian ideal (St. Matt. 
Xvi. 24). Only, if we go into danger, we must know 
that God goes with us. Many a man has in these 
last months found God on the battlefield, and faced 
death without fear because he knew that “ under- 
neath are the Everlasting Arms.”’ 

(z) Comfort—God defends us by transforming 
hurtful things into ministers of His purpose; He 
comforts us by giving us the inner strength that 
can overcome the temptation to despondency and 
cowardice. It is when all things seem against him 
that a man learns to realise the strength of his own 
soul, Remember Henley’s noble lines : 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 


St. Paul puts the same thought in Christian lan- 
guage (see 2 Tim. i. 12). So he prays that his 
converts may be “strengthened with might by His 
Spirit in the inner man.” It is this inner strength 
that we need to-day, if we are to keep calm and con- 
fident in the storm and stress of these dark days. 

G 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O God, the protector of all that trust in thee, without 
whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy ; Increase 
and multiply upon us thy mercy ; that, thou being 
our ruler and guide, we may so pass through things 
temporal, that we finally lose not the things eternal : 
Grant this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ's sake 
our Lord. Amen. 


HIS is a fine collect, finely translated. It is 
the prayer of the pilgrim on the march 
towards the end of his journey. The opening 
words are strengthened by the addition of “all”; 
and “ finally ” is also added to the original. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


There are three foundation truths about God 
which constitute the ground of all our prayers. 
(1) God is the only source of safety. Without His 
protection we are defenceless. We remember rather 
sadly to-day Luther’s great hymn, Ein’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott. For it is to other weapons that 
Luther’s land is trusting now. Are we learning 
that God is our refuge and strength? (2) God is 
the only source of strength. God not only protects 
His children, He sends them out on His strength to 
fight for His cause. ‘‘ To them that have no might, 
He increaseth strength.” Things that oppose God 
often seem strong, but their strength is an illusion. 
They flee from us if we resist them (James iv. 7). 
(3) God is the only source of holiness. The only 
way to be holy is to be in fellowship with God. We 
need never be overcome, for in God there is safety ; 
we need never be feeble, for in God there is strength ; 
we need never be unclean, for in God there is holiness. 
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THE PETITION 


The translators added “increase” to explain 
more clearly what the word “ multiply” means. 
We pray that the compassionate care (wvisericordia) 
of God may constantly increase to usward. It is 
the same thought that is expressed in the phrase of 
the Litany to which exception is sometimes taken. 
We are “‘ miserable sinners ”’ because we are sinners 
asking for the compassionate care of God (not because 
we are miserable in the modern sense of the word). 
And we do not gradually outlive our need for the 
compassionate care of God ; we need it increasingly, 
because we grow more conscious of our weakness 
and sinfulness. As we journey towards the light, 
we see ourselves more clearly. It might be taken 
as a test of our spiritual progress that we feel in- 
creasingly our need of the Divine compassion. And 
because God’s compassion is inexhaustible, we may 
pray for an ever-increasing share, for in the heart 
of God there is room for us all. The only limit to 
God’s power to give is our willingness to receive. 
That is why the hungry are blessed, and the rich 
(those with no sense of need) sent empty away. 


THE PURPOSE 


God is the ruler (vector) who dictates the line of 
march, and God is the guide who leads the pilgrims 
along it. And, we may add, God is the way along 
which they go (St. John xiv. 6). So the Divine 
Father is the ruler; Jesus Christ is the way; the 
Holy Spirit is the guide (St. John xvi. 13). 

We ask for the spirit of detachment that sets its 
affection on things above (2 Cor. iv. 18). The 
“things temporal”? through which we pass are not 
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necessarily evil things, like the Vanity Fair of 
Bunyan’s pilgrims (indeed, the original collect adds 
bona). The good may be the enemy of the best, 
the good things of this world may lead us to forget 
our true home. This is the thought of Miss Proctor’s 
lines : 
‘“We thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 
That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 
That thorns remain ; 
So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain.” 


The pilgrims need not refuse to “ drink of the brook 
by the way,” but they must not sit down by the 
brook and forget that they are pilgrims. Perhaps 
we have all suffered from the fact that life in modern 
times has become too comfortable and satisfying ; 
we do not want to “pass through”; we would 
rather stay. Life will not be as easy and secure in 
the future ; perhaps for that reason it may be nobler 
and stronger. That it is possible to ‘‘lose the 
things eternal” is a solemn truth of which we need 
to be reminded. The man who lives for this world 
is like a man drawing on his capital; he is per- 
manently depleting his resources. Our true life is 
not in the temporal, but in the eternal. If we adapt 
our lives to the environment of the temporal our 
souls dwindle; our perceptions of the eternal are 
blunted ; we lose our capacity for response to the 
world for which we were made. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Grant, O Lord, we beseech thee, that the course of 
this world may be so peaceably ordered by thy govern- 
ance, that thy Church may joyfully serve thee in all 
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godly quietness; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
HIS collect dates from the days when the Roman 
Empire was being swept by the tide of bar- 
barian invasion. It is the cry of the Church in a 
despairing world. _The hymn we all sing now, ‘“‘ Lord 
of our life,’ was written under similar circumstances 
by a Lutheran pastor, when Germany was desolated 
by the hideous outrages of the Thirty Years’ War. 
And again to-day the Church cries to God to order 
the course of the world in the cause of peace. For 
the great war that is raging now has taught us all 
to realise that there is no other way to peace except 
the Divine intervention. We may vanquish the 
enemy, but only God can give peace. 


THE PETITION 

Our first danger in times like these is to give up 
all hope of peace. Beyond the present war, we see 
visions of an armed Europe trying vainly to build 
up international peace on mutual fear. But the 
course of this world is under the governance of God. 
Nebuchadnezzar was condemned to a beast’s life 
till he learnt to know that the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdoms of men. In every nation to-day men 
are praying for victory for their own armies ; would 
it not be an even nobler thing if the whole Church 
could unite to pray that God would take the course 
of this world under His governance ? How sure we 
might be then that we were leaving to our children 
a legacy of peace. So, unless we believe that God 
has left His world to perish, we need not and must 
not despair. 

But there is another danger. We may evolve 
schemes for peace among the nations and forget 
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that the only peace worth having is the peace of a 
world that recognises and welcomes the governance 
of God. International tribunals, arbitration courts, 
foreign policy controlled by the people—all these 
may have their value, but only if the nations recog- 
nise that God is not the tribal God of the Germans 
or the English, but the God and Father of us all. 
If we forget God we forfeit all hope of true peace. 


THE PURPOSE 


In the original collect, the two clauses were 
separate petitions; the translators linked them 
together, teaching us to pray for peace, not as an 
end in itself, but as a means to a larger end—the 
glad and tranquil service of the Church. (Tran- 
quilla devotione letetur). There are three character- 
istics of the Church’s service. (1) Devotion. Weare 
learning what devotion means in the stern experience 
of war, as our country’s need demands our best. 
And what the nation asks in her hour of danger, 
that the Church always asks of her children. As 
soldiers of Christ we are pledged to battle, danger, 
sacrifice. The peace for which we pray is not 
ignoble ease and prosperity, but the fellowship 
among nations that shall leave us free to give our 
all in the service of Christ. (2) Tranquillity. The 
“ quietness ” for which we pray is the quietness of 
concentration. To-day the Church is ‘“ divided 
against itself,” distracted by conflicting sym- 
pathies. War among Christian nations is a bitter 
tragedy, for it brings spiritual forces into antagonism. 
We are praying for each other’s defeat. The 
strongest reason for desiring peace is that only peace 
can bring the reunion of the broken Church of Christ. 
Creation is in travail, waiting for the manifestation 
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of the sons of God—for the coming of the Catholic 
Church that shall include the whole company of 
Christian men dispersed throughout the world. 
(3) Joy. The Church may rejoice in her own 
sufferings ; she cannot rejoice in the sufferings of 
the world that God loves. Our Lord wept over 
Jerusalem, as He thought of the desolation that 
war would bring on the city. To-day our service 
is a service of sorrow, for however strongly we may 
believe that our cause is just, we cannot forget the 
hatred and cruelty that have desolated Poland 
and Belgium, and that would desolate our own land 
but for the sleepless vigilance of our fleet. Only 
when the work of healing begins can the Church be 
glad again. The night is long and dark, but if we 
believe in God we need not despair. “‘ Heaviness 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.” So the lesson of the collect is a lesson of 
confidence. When we reckon up the forces on one 
side and the other, we must not forget the strongest 
force of all. God reigneth still. “‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O God, who hast prepared for them that love thee 
such good things as pass man’s understanding ; Pour 
into our hearts such love toward thee, that we, loving 
thee above all things, may obtain thy promises, which 
exceed all that we can desire; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

HIS collect may be compared with that for Quin- 
quagesima. In both we pray that love may be 
poured into our hearts. The main difference is that 
here we look forward to the future, whereas there we 
think rather of the present. 
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THE INTRODUCTION 

The language here is derived from 1 Cor. ii. 9 and 
perhaps Phil. iv. 7. The original is shorter (bona 
invisibilia). The “ good things ”’ are prepared, they 
are not yet ours to enjoy (St. John xiv. 2). They are 
“reserved in heaven for’’ us (x Pet. i. 4) till our 
love has been tested and trained. Our life here is a 
subnatural life—a life of preparation; what life 
really is we shall know only when the things prepared 
for us become ours. They are prepared for them 
that love Him. This does not mean that God 
rewards our love with opulent endowments as King 
Lear rewarded the pretended love of his daughters. 
It means that love to God is the necessary con- 
dition for entering on the inheritance. Just as a 
colour-blind person cannot enjoy the colour-effects 
of a great picture ; or a deaf man a great symphony ; 
so a loveless man is without the faculty for enjoy- 
ing God’s good things. 


THE PETITION 


In Rom. v. 5., the right translation is ‘‘ poured 
out.” The petition implies that our love for God 
must come from God first of all. It is the Holy 
Spirit in us who cries “* Father ’’ (Rom. viii. 15). We 
want to love God with all our hearts ; for only so can 
we really live. But how often we feel as though we 
had lost the capacity for such love. Our hearts 
seem parched and dead, till God’s rain pours down 
on them (Ps. lxxii. 6) : 

‘So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing ; 
And they that behold it, 
Marvel and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining! ” 
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For love is the faculty of spiritual discernment. 
Heaven is only heaven to the man in whose life the 
love of God is shed abroad (Rom. v. 5). Where our 
understanding cannot reach, our love can enter and 
enjoy. In Rom. v. 5, St. Paul is probably thinking 
most of God’s love to us (though St. Augustine 
interprets the text, as the collect does, of our love 
to God). Perhaps the difference is not really great, 
fcr love asks for love in return, and if God pours out 
His love in our hearts, our hearts cannot but respond 
(x John iv. Io). 


THE PURPOSE 


The original collect has a beautiful addition here. 
Not only “ above all things,” but “in all things ” (im 
omnibus). We love God above all things, because 
He is transcendent ; we love Him in all things, 
because He is immanent. The first commandment 
is a command not to put anything in the supreme 
place that God ought to have in our lives. To love 
anything more than God is idolatry. So when we 
say God is a jealous God, we mean that He demands 
the first place in the hearts of His children. Why ? 
Because we cannot be our true selves till we make 
all things a path to lead to God. God has made the 
world beautiful that we may recognise the supreme 
beauty of His Eternal Being ; if we love the things 
that He has made, how much more we should love 
the Maker. 


‘““To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


“That we may attain Thy promises.’ Does this 
mean that we love God for the sake of what we can 
get ? No, for the desire to obtain God’s promises is 
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not a merely selfish desire. We do not want to 
disappoint God (St. Matt. xxii. 1-14). Was the 
wedding garment of the parable really love? God's 
gladness is in giving, it is where the free inflow of His 
grace is checked by human unwillingness to receive, 
that— 


*¢ « pladwess, breaks 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 
And recommence at sorrow.”’ 


Not to take all that God desires to give is not only to 
impoverish our own lives but to impoverish God’s 
life. For our sakes He became poor, that we through 
His poverty might be made rich. If we are not made 
rich, His sacrifice has failed, and the cross is “‘ made 
of none effect.”” The closing words of the collect are 
an echo of Eph. ii. 7 (cp. Eph. iii. 8, 16). 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Lord of all power and might, who art the author and 
giver of all good things ; Graft in our hearts the love of 
thy Name, increase in us true religion, nourish us 
with all goodness, and of thy great mercy keep us in 
the same ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
“¥~ HIS collect is based on the Gelasian Collect for 

4 the day, but has been so altered in translation 
as to be practically a new collect. It consists of a 
twofold invocation, followed by a fourfold petition. 


THE INVOCATION 


We invoke God as the source of all power, and then 
as the author of all good. ‘‘ Power” and “ might ” 
correspond to the phrase ‘‘ mighty power” (Eph. 
i. 19). Might may be defined as power expressed 
in action. Power is a Divine attribute; might the 
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same attribute in exercise. What we need to re- 
member is that all power belongs to God (Psa. Ixii. 
Ir) ; wherever the forces of nature, or the powers of 
human life, are used by men for their own ends, they 
are dishonestly used (cf. St. Luke xvi. 1). The 
ultimate result of alienation from God is impotence 
(“Thou mayest be no longer steward”). The 
“ Right Hand of God,” where Christ sitteth, is not 
only the place of honour (Ps. cx. 1), but also the 
place of power (Ps. cxviil. 13; St. Matt. xiv. 62). 
Our first security in praying is in God’s omnipotence. 

God is also the source of all goodness. An 
Almighty God who was not perfect in goodness 
would be a dreadful Being—like the God of Calvinist 
theology, parodied by Browning in “ Caliban upon 
Setebos.” So we invoke God as the Author of all 
good things, for nothing is good apart from God. 
The attempt to separate goodness from God—ethics 
from religion—is bound to fail. And God’s good 
things are not hoarded, but given (Ps. xxxiv. Io). 
As our Father, He gives the best to His children 
(St. Matt. vii. rz). Our second security in praying 
is in God’s Fatherhood. 


THE PETITION 


The idea that runs through these petitions is that 
God is the husbandman who makes “ the garden of 
the soul” fruitful. So we pray first that on the 
wild stem of human nature He would graft the new 
nature that can love His character. The illustration 
from “ grafting ”’ is full of suggestiveness. The pro- 
tection of the “ bud,” the cutting away of “ suckers ” 
that prevent the whole strength of the stem from 
nourishing the new growth, the ultimate identity 
that unites the old and the new into one—all these 
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have their counterpart in the process of the spiritual 
life. 

Then follows growth. We -pray that “ true 
religion’? may “increase in us.” Do we not often 
need to be reminded that the Christian life is meant 
to be a life of growth? We ought not to be content 
to “ keep level’’; still less ought we to acquiesce 
in the idea that we are further off from heaven than 
when we were boys. At our Confirmation we pray 
that we may.“ daily increase’ in our spiritual life, 
as a healthy plant grows in the springtime. St. 
Paul’s constant prayer for his converts is that they 
may grow in grace (Eph. iv. 15; Col. i. 10, etc.). 
For the spiritual life that does not grow is bound to 
decay. 

But growth requires nourishment, or it will only 
weaken the plant. As the soul expands it must draw 
more deeply from God’s storehouse of grace ; as the 
tree grows upward it must strike its roots further 
downward. The seed on the rocky ground grew 
quickly and faded quickly, ‘because it lacked 
moisture.’’ Goodness is not only the fruit that 
human life produces ; it is also the soil in which it 
grows. As the rain continually enriches the earth, 
so God's grace continually enriches our lives (Isa. 
lili. Io). 

Then, lastly, we think of goodness as the atmos- _ 
phere in which human life can flourish. As we keep 
our plants in the sunlight, so we pray that God would 
keep our lives in His goodness. All this brings out 
the idea of the continual care that our lives need if 
they are to bring forth fruit. Regeneration is the 
grafting in of the new life, but after that it must be 
increased and nourished and kept. At every stage 
we depend on God. The briar-life is always 
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ready to break out, rank and strong, unless it is 
restrained and cut back. God is always in His 
garden, binding up the flowers bent by the storms, 
gathering out the weeds that the winds have sown, 
pruning away the branches that bear no fruit. So, 
in this collect, we pray that we may not disappoint 
His purpose (St. John xv. 8). The Sermon in the 
Hospital in Mrs. King’s “ Disciples” is a beautiful 
study of the law of the vineyard—fruitfulness through 
the discipline of suffering. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O God, whose never-failing providence ordereth all 
things both in heaven and earth; We humbly beseech 
thee to put away from us all hurtful things, and to give 
us those things which be profitable for us; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HE first part of this collect was re-written in 
1661, and is a great improvement on the older 
form. The second part is an exact translation of the 
original Gelasian Collect, and is linked with the 
thought of the Gospel for the day, which speaks of 
the good and evil fruit brought forth by human 
lives. 
THE INVOCATION 
At all times and in all circumstances, God’s pro- 
vidence rules. (1) At alltimes. It “‘ never faileth.” 
Nothing can come to the Christian man that God has 
not foreseen and provided for. There are moments 
in our lives when we feel bewildered and perplexed, 
like men who have lost their way. But there is 
always a Divinely-appointed next step. Often it 
is only as we look back that we can see how “all 
things have worked together for good.” Even when 
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we have gone our own way, and taken the control 
of our lives into our own hands, His providence waits 
to lead us back. We can never, in this life at least, 
get beyond the reach of God’s fatherly hand. 


“‘T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


(2) In all circumstances. He “ ordereth all things 
in heaven and earth.” The word “ Almighty” in 
the Creed means “all-ruling.” But does God 
“order ’”’ evil as well as good? We speak some- 
times of God as overruling misfortune or error, and 
the word implies that things may, as it were, drift 
out of the direct control of His providence ; but only 
to be ultimately made to serve His purpose. At any 
given moment things may seem in strange disorder, 
but that is because we see so small a section of the 
whole. What we call the laws of nature are really 
our recognition of order in the physical world. And 
what we call the moral law is our recognition of order 
in the spiritual world. The Divine order is not a 
cast-iron system of determinism ; it is a principle of 
life that conquers inertness and disorder, working 
eternally in all things. Order is not merely being 
but also becoming. 


THE PETITION 


It is a twofold petition. (x) For protection 
against evil. Hurtful things are around our lives 
every day, and the spiritual instinct that recognises 
them is, as yet, imperfectly developed in us. But 
what matters most is that we should desire to be 
free from them. St. Augustine tells how he prayed 
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“ Give me chastity, but not yet.” The Christian life 
begins with renunciation—willingness to be set free 
from all evil things. It is useless to pray “‘ put away 
from us all hurtful things ”’ if we are all the time 
offering them welcome in our hearts. So this prayer 
is a test of our sincerity. Our Lord asked men 
before He healed them, “‘ Wilt thou be made whole? ”’ 
Like the last clause of the Lord’s Prayer, this 
petition defines our attitude towards evil. It in- 
volves a denial of the idea that all experience is 
legitimate experience; that all our instincts and 
appetites are ‘“‘ meant to be used.”’ The plucking out 
of the right eye, the cutting off of the right hand, 
may be a necessary condition of entering into life 
(St. Matt. v. 29). 

(2) For the bestowal of good. “ Give us those 
things which be profitable ’—not the things that 
are pleasant and easy (Heb. xii. 10). It is true of 
most people that prayer grows less specific as we 
grow older. For we grow more distrustful of our 
own capacity for understanding our real needs 
(Rom. viii. 26) ; more willing to leave to our Father’s 
wisdom the ordering of our lives. And yet prayer 
must never become mere acquiescence, or it ceases 
to be prayer. What God asks of us is not “ prone 
submission to the Heavenly Will’’ but active co- 
operation with His purpose. His power of giving is 
conditioned by our attitude. To the torpid soul 
profitable things cannot be given, for the capacity 
to profit by them is not there. In one sense, we are 
all unprofitable servants (St. Luke xvii. 10) ; but 
not in the sense of the parable (St. Matt. xxv. 30). 

The order of the two petitions is significant. The 
weeds must be gathered out before the seed is sown. 
We dare not ask God to waste His resources by giving 
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profitable things to lives that cannot profit by them 
because hurtful things are in occupation. So our 
Catechism gives us the true order of Christian 
development—renunciation, that puts away hurtful 
things ; faith that reaches out for profitable things ; 
obedience that brings them to good effect by con- 
stant effort, so that the resources of God may not 
be wasted. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Grant to us, Lord, we beseech thee, the spirit to 
think and do always such things as be rightful ; that 
we, who cannot do anything that is good without thee, 
may by thee be enabled to live according to thy will ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HIS is a very simple Gelasian Collect. In the 
second part, the phrase translated ‘‘ who 
cannot do anything that is good without thee”’ 
is literally ‘““who cannot be without thee” (sine 
te esse non possumus), and was so translated till 
altered into the present form in 1661. 


THE PETITION 


We pray for the spirit to think and do rightly. 
The Christian life has three stages. (1) There is 
the desire to be true in thought and deed, bringing 
with it the consciousness that ‘“‘ we can do no good 
thing without ’’ the Divine help. All true life begins 
with this twofold experience—the aspiration after 
righteousness combined with the realisation that it 
is beyond our reach. (2) Then there is given to us 
the spirit—the inner impulse—that is not content 
with aspiration—that determines to realise its ideal 
in dependence on the Divine strength (Phil. iv. 13). 
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(3) Achievement, never completely realised here, 
of a life that corresponds in thought and act with the 
Divine ideal. So in our petition we pass from the 
first stage to the second—from the recognition of 
ineffectiveness to the resolution of faith. The ideal 
that God has implanted only He can bring to frui- 
tion (Phil. i. 6). In our weakness and need we appeal 
to His grace. “‘ Give what Thou requirest; and 
require what Thou wilt.” We ask first for the spirit 
to think rightly. For right thinking is not a natural 
endowment. Left to themselves, our minds do not 
instinctively reject wrong thoughts. They are like 
the ground that harbours weeds and good seed with- 
out discrimination (St. Matt. xiii. 26). How little 
effort we make to control our own thoughts. To 
think always of good things (Phil. iv. 8) seems an 
ideal beyond our reach. Yet it is for this that we pray. 

Then we ask for the spirit to do rightly, for good 
thoughts need to be translated into action if they are 
to be effective. The Logos or Word is not only 
the Divine Thought, but the Divine Thought going 
forth to act. The introspective life of thought 
without effort is as far from the true ideal as the life 
of effort without thought. So we pray for the spirit 
to do right always—that is, that our inner impulse 
shall be set upon right doing, so that ail doing that 
is not right shall seem unnatural to us. It is one 
thing to do wrong; it is another to acquiesce in 
wrong-doing as natural. 

The life of perfect obedience is not yet within our 
reach, but “the spirit to do” right is; and till we 
have this we have hardly begun to live a true life. 


THE PURPOSE 


The true standard of all life is to live according to 
H 
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His Will. ‘“‘ God,” it has been said, “* has made a 
plan for every human life, and in His plan He has 
put into each life as much happiness as it will hold, 
and brought out as much usefulness as it can render ; 
and the man who will find and follow the Divine 
plan will make his life as happy and as useful as 
it can be.” The truth about predestination, as 
far as our finite minds are able to understand it, 
is that God has predestined every human life to a 
place in His great scheme, and that eternal life 
means the realisation of the Divine ideal, not as an 
end that we reach, but as a direction in which we 
move, living, learning, loving, for ever. To fail to 
correspond to the Divine ideal is arrested develop- 
ment, which is a kind of death. That such failure 
may be permanently possible seems to be implied by 
many words of Scripture; and appears to be in- 
herent in any real free will; at least, it is certain 
that we can only be enabled to live according to 
His Will by the voluntary and deliberate subjection 
of our powers of thought and action to His guidance. 
The natural man is not subject to the law of God— 
to live according to Nature is not to live according 
to the Will of God, for Nature is not the expression 
of the whole Will of God. The Christian life is 
essentially supernatural, adapted to a higher order 
than the natural. It is the completeness of our 
dependence on the power of God that the collect 
brings out most clearly. All we bring is our desire © 
for the realisation in us of the Divine ideal ; all the 
rest is God’s. And yet it is ours, too, for we ask 
to be “‘ enabled ’”’ not compelled. The responsibility 
is never taken out of our hands. Only we dare not 
pray for the spirit to think and act rightly unless 
we are fully purposed through His grace to live 
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according to His Will, or we shall’ask, and receive 
not, because we ask amiss (James iv. 3). 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Let thy merciful ears, O Lord, be open to the prayers 
of thy humble servants; and that they may obtain 
their petitions make them to ask such things as shall 
please thee ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HE two petitions of this collect express two 
chief characteristics of true prayer. 


(I) PRAYER AS EFFORT 


We are obliged to use anthropomorphic language 
in speaking about God, however incongruous it may 
sometimes seem. So when we speak of God’s ears 
being open to our prayer (Ps. xxxiv. I5) we are 
trying to express, in the only way possible to us, 
the idea of prayer as effective. We do not think of 
God as a reluctant monarch who must be persuaded 
to attend to our petitions; yet somehow we have 
to bring home to ourselves the thought that prayer 
involves effort. God’s willingness to hear must 
not lead us to carelessness or formality in our 
praying. So we are almost obliged to think of our 
prayer as an importunate demand for the Divine 
intervention (St. Luke xviii. 6) ; a kind of taking by 
violence of the kingdom of heaven (St. Matt. xi. 
12; cp. Gen. xxxii. 26). Yet, with all our impor- 
tunity, we have to remember that we are ‘‘ humble 
servants,” not claiming our rights from a reluctant 
father (St. Luke xv. 11) but presenting our needs 
as the ground of our appeal. And we dare to be 
importunate—to disturb God, so to speak, with our 
petitions—because we know that He will understand 
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and forgive ; for it is His ‘‘ merciful ears ”’ into which 
our prayers enter. 


“Not for our sins alone 
Thy mercy, Lord, we sue ; 
Let fall Thy pitying glance 
On our devotions, too.’’ 


So the first clause of the collect gives us the three 
necessary conditions of prayer: Humility—a recog- 
nition that we have no claim but our need ; earnest- 
ness—a passionate determination to overleap all 
barriers that hinder our access to God; faith—an 
assurance that the mercy of God waits to welcome 
our petition. 


(2) PRAYER AS FELLOWSHIP 


Here we are within the sanctuary ; the door has 
been thrown open in response to our appeal. And 
now, what shall we ask? We do not want to waste 
spiritual energy in vain petitions. Some of the 
requests we meant to urge suddenly look mean and 
unworthy. We become.conscious that we need to 
be taught to pray, for “‘ we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought.’”’ We realise that prayer is 
not the effort to bring down the will of the Almighty 
to the level of our ideas, but to raise our ideas 
towards the level of His will. ‘“‘ He who rises from 
prayer a better man his prayer is answered,” says 
Meredith. That is not the whole truth, but it is a 
large part of the truth. He who does not rise from 
prayer a better man has missed the greater part 
of the answer to his prayer. For prayer is our train- 
ing-ground for fellowship with God. 

But if we ask only what pleases God, why ask 
at all? Does the will of God need the co-operation 
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of our spiritual effort for the achievement of its 
purpose? Yes. If that were not so, prayer would 
have little meaning. It is just because our prayers 
do contribute to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose 
that prayer is so definitely a duty as well as a 
privilege. We know that God depends on our effort 
for the achievement of His purpose; that we may 
help or hinder the coming of His kingdom by our 
work or slackness. But we do not always recognise 
that the same is true of our prayers. When we ask 
such things as please Him, we call into exercise 
spiritual forces acting in harmony with the will of 
God ; when we ask such things as do not please 
Him, we call into exercise spiritual forces antago- 
nistic to His will. It is probably true that God’s 
goodness to us is shown as much by the prayers 
He does not answer as by the good things He sends ; 
yet an unanswered prayer means some waste of 
spiritual energy, and, therefore, we do well to pray 
first for grace to pray rightly. And since we only 
know in part what will please Him, we are taught 
to pray “in the name” of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(St. John xvi. 23), that is, according to the mind 
of Him whose prayers were always well-pleasing 
to His Father. If we pray for the things for which 
He taught us to pray, we know that we shall be 
asking for such things as shall please God. And 
such prayers cannot be in vain, 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O God, who declarest thy almighty power most 
chiefly in showing mercy and pity; Mercifully grant 
unto us, such a measure of thy grace, that we, running 
the way of ihy commandmenis, may obtain thy 
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gracious promises, and be made partakers of thy 
heavenly treasure; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


N expansion (1661) of the Gelasian Collect, which 

was more literally translated in 1549, “‘ That 

we, running to thy promises, may be made par- 
takers.” . . . (ad tua promussa currentes). 


THE INVOCATION 


Human power is manifested often by destruction 
and subjugation; but God’s power is manifested 
most in sparing and having compassion (parcendo 
et miserando). Men are prone to think of com- 
passion and mercy as signs of weakness; and so 
they are when divorced from justice. But it is more 
often true that harshness and cruelty are the out- 
come of fear and the consciousness of inadequate 
power. Magnanimity is only possible to the strong. 
So, when we reach the ultimate power of the universe, 
it is not blind omnipotence but perfect love. The 
omnipotence of God is not the power to destroy, but 
the power to restore and forgive (Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7). 


THE PETITION 


¢ 


We pray for “such a measure of thy grace” 
(multiplica super nos gratiam tuam), that is, grace 
adequate to our needs (2 Cor. xil. 9). The thought 
seems to be that we do not know in what ways we 
shall need the Divine help, and so we pray, “‘ Give 
us all the help that we need.” Remember that 
grace does not supersede human volition. The 
measure of God’s grace is infinite on His side; but 
He gives in proportion as we are willing to receive. 
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No man ever yet failed because God was unwilling 
or unable to help him; men have failed because 
they were unwilling to recognise their need of God. 

Yet the prayer for Divine grace does not supersede 
the need for human effort. Even as we pray, we 
pledge ourselves to do our part. We recognise 
that our task is to run the way of His commandments 
(Ps. cxix. 32). God’s commandments are like the 
posts that mark out the course for the racer. Sin 
is turning out of the course; conversion is turning 
back into it again: And the idea of running sug- 
gests the spiritual energy of obedience (1 Cor. ix. 26) 
that God expects of us—the eagerness and concen- 
tration that lays aside every weight and the sin 
that entangles us in the race (Heb. xii. 1). The 
Christian life is not torpid security, but noble 
adventure ; its characteristic virtues are not resigna- 
tion and acquiescence, but courage and endurance 
and hope : 


‘‘ With willing heart and longing eyes 
To watch before thy gate, 
Ready to run the weary race, 
To bear the heavy weight.” 


The ultimate purpose of our prayer is expressed 
in two ways. From our point of view it is obtaining 
what God has promised; from the Divine point of 
view it is sharing in the heavenly treasure—the 
unsearchable riches of God. The idea of obtaining 
the promises carries our thoughts back to Abrahain 
(Heb. vi. 12, 15; xi. 17), who believed God, and it 
was counted unto him for righteousness. Faith 
comes first, and then the desire for Divine grace and 
the resolution of human effort. The promises of 
God are always conditional ; if it were not so there 
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would be no meaning in human _ responsibility 
(Heb. iv. 1; Rom. iv. 14). ‘“‘ He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things” ; not he who merely dreams 
and drifts. 

We want to obtain the gracious promises of God ; 
He wants to share with us the boundless riches of 
His heavenly treasure. When we share our wealth 
with other men, there is less for each; but the 
heavenly treasure does not grow less as new claimants 
come to partake of it. For of all spiritual things it 
is true that they increase by giving. Our capacity 
for loving grows by exercise, our appreciation of 
beauty increases as we impart it (that is why the 
true artist always desires to express his art). Is it 
not true even of God that He is richer as fresh par- 
takers come to share His treasure? The treasure 
we lay up on earth is ours because it is not someone 
else’s; the treasure we lay up in heaven is ours 
because it is part of the common store of spiritual 
riches whereby the whole spiritual world is united in 
fellowship with God in that fullness of communion 
of which our Eucharist.is a sacramental foretaste 
(St. Matt. xxvi. 29). 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Almighty and everlasting God, who art always 
more ready to hear than we to pray, and art wont 
to give more than either we desire, or deserve ; Pour 
down upon us the abundance of thy mercy ; forgiving 

us those things whereof our conscience is afraid, and 
giving us those good things which we are not worthy 
to ask, but through the merits and mediation of Jesus 
Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Amen, 
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RANSLATED, with alterations, from the 
Gelasian Collect. 


THE INVOCATION 


Before we begin to pray, we are invited to turn aside 
from our own needs, and think of God. And our first 
thought of God is of one ever listening for the cry 
of His children. ‘‘ More ready to hear than we 
to pray.” How the words rebuke our sluggish 
faith. It was this view of God that Jesus Christ 
presented to His disciples (St. Matt. vi. 6). In the 
eastern world, prayer was often a frenzied outcry 
(x Kings xvii. 28), as though God needed to be 
roused from His apathy. But Jesus Christ told men 
that God was a Father who knoweth our necessities 
before we ask (St. Matt. vi. 8). When a human 
parent sees his child troubled and afraid, his first 
appeal is “‘ Tell me all about it.” For the telling is 
itself part of the cure. It is when we try to keep 
secrets from God that our communion is broken. 
So “ boldly,” in Heb. iv. 61, really means “ openly ” 
—*‘ telling Him everything.” 

Our second thought about God is His bounty in 
giving. “ He giveth to all men liberally (literally, 
with full hand) and upbraideth not” (James i. 5). 
He gives more than we desire—for our desires are 
often inadequate. If He only answered our prayers 
literally and exactly, should we not lead starved 
lives? We are like children whose appetite has 
flagged; we do not realise that we are in need 
of nourishment (x Pet. ii. 2). 

Then, more than we deserve. That we can well 
believe, for if our deserving were the measure of 
His giving, we should often go empty away. In our 
human relationships we often ask for more than 
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we expect to receive, but in prayer the opposite is 
true. However much we ask, it is less than God is 
wont to give. 

But is this true? Yes, of real prayer. For real 
prayer does not ask impossible things—it is always 
humble, confident, not in its own knowledge, but in 
God’s infinite love. Prayer becomes perfect when 
it can say, ‘‘ Give what Thou wilt.” 


THE PETITION 


As the parched ground prays for the rain, so our 
parched souls pray for the abundance of the Divine 
mercy (Isa. xxxii. 2; liv. 3). Weask, first, for for- 
giveness. So our petition involves a confession. 
Our conscience is simply our best self. As the needle 
of the compass turns ever towards the north when 
it is free to move, so our true self turns towards God, 
and is afraid when it finds itself hindered. It is 
not punishment whereof our conscience is afraid, 
but alienation from God (xz. Pet. i 17). And this 
fear grows stronger as we learn more of Him, since 
we have more to lose. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that self-satisfaction is a 
sign of true piety. The saint is, not less, but more 
conscious of sin than other men, for his conscience 
is more sensitive. 

Then we ask for good things beyond our deserving. 
Prayer is valueless unless it is sincere ; and prayer 
is not sincere unless it is the expression of our real 
desires and needs. A very safe rule for life is, if 
you want a thing, try to pray for it, for in the very 
act of praying we bring our wants to the test. If 
the thing I want is not good, I shall realise it when 
I try to turn it into a prayer. The words, “ Not 
worthy to ask” recall the confession of Jacob 
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(Gen. xxxii. 10), of the centurion (St. Luke vii. 6), 
and of the prodigal son (St. Luke xv. 19). There are 
few things about which we need to be more watchful 
than such confessions of our own unworthiness as 
this. The pride that apes humility is the worst and 
most offensive kind of pride. Yet we cannot ask 
God for good things without feeling how little we 
deserve from Him. But just as a man of financial 
repute, by backing a bill, gives it the guarantee of 
his resources, so our petition is presented backed, 
so to speak, by the infinite worthiness of Jesus Christ. 
Was not this what He meant when He told His 
disciples to ask in His name? He transferred to 
them His unlimited claim on the resources of heaven. 
So we pray, ‘“‘ Those things which for our unworthi- 
ness we dare not ask, vouchsafe to give us for the 
worthiness of thy Son, Christ our Lord.” But it 
is not only ‘“‘ for His merits’? but “through His 
mediation.” We need not ask for the mediation of 
the saints, for ‘‘ we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Almighty and merciful God, of whose only gift 
it cometh that thy faithful people do unto thee true 
and laudable service; Grant, we beseech thee, that 
we may so faithfully serve thee in this life, that we 
fail not finally to attain thy heavenly promises ; 
through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


*4¥~HE idea of obtaining, or attaining, the promises 
3 of God recurs constantly in our collects (see 
e.g., Sixth and Eleventh Sundays after Trinity). 
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THE INVOCATION 


We begin with the confession that it is only by the 
gift of God that human service is true or worthy of 
praise (I Cor. iv .5). It is God who gives power 
for service. Our “‘ natural ’’ faculties are the product 
of that ‘“‘ creative evolution’ by which God is ever 
making souls. And it is by the action of the Spirit 
of God that our faculties are called into exercise. 
All the highest faculties of our nature are dormant 
till the Spirit awakens them, as the sun awakens 
the dormant life of the seeds in the spring. Holy 
Baptism is the recognition of the truth that our 
“natural” faculties need to be spiritualised by 
contact with the Divine. “ Ye must be born from 
above.” This does not mean that conscious depend- 
ence on the Holy Spirit is a necessary condition 
for all true service. It is not only when we are 
consciously depending on Him that the Holy Spirit 
is with us (St. Matt. xxv. 44). He is the light that 
lighteth every man, coming into the world. Yet 
we are safer and happier when we recognise the true 
laws of our life, and rise from being the unconscious 
agents of the Divine purpose to active and conscious 
service. Then, it is God who gives opportunities 
for service. We need not “ have the restless will, 
that hurries to and fro,” or spend our days in vain 
regrets because we cannot do great things. Every 
day brings its own opportunities. One of the lessons 
we most need to learn is that there are no 
“accidents” in the Christian life (Phil. i. 12). 
Unexpected things are, if we were only wise enough 
to understand, opportunities for “ true and laudable 
SEIvICe.« 
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THE PETITION 


We pray, not for success, but for faithfulness. 
We estimate life by a false standard when we 
make success the test of its value. It is right that 
we should desire to succeed, but not at the cost of 
unfaithfulness or compromise. ‘“‘ It is required in 
stewards that a man be found faithful ” (x Cor. iv. 2; 
cp. St. Matt. xxv. 21). There is no real failure in 
not achieving, in this life, all we set out todo. “It 
is not what man does that exalts him, but what 
man would do.” Life only fails when it does not 
finally attain the heavenly promises of God. Does 
this mean that the motive for service is to be our 
hope of reward—that we are to go and work in the 
vineyard for the sake of the penny we have been 
promised when the day’s work is done? No; but 
the noblest incentive to human effort is the desire 
not to disappoint those who trust and care for us. 
To attain the promises of God means to reach the 
Divine ideal—to come at last to be what God has 
from the beginning intended us to be. So what we 
pray for here is that we may not disappoint God 
(Isa. v. 2). But we do not attain the promises of 
God by concentrating our attention on ourselves. 
Holiness, like happiness, develops heat in the 
atmosphere of self-forgetfulness. It is faithful ser- 
vice, not morbid introspection, that leads to the 
attainment of the Divine promises. 

Perhaps the words ‘‘in this life’”’ may suggest a 
warning against the wrong kind of “ other-world- 
liness.”” This life has a value and significance of 
its own. It is a false spirituality that sings about 
“a desert drear’’ and ‘‘ Babylon’s strand.” The 
opportunities of service that belong to our life here 
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will not come again. Faithfulness means facing the 
difficulties of life with courage, and using its oppor- 
tunities with determination. In the parable of the 
Talents the charge against the unfaithful servant 
is distrust and sloth. So faithful service is the out- 
come of faith and energy—faith, that believes in the 
power and love of God, and energy that realises the 
responsibility of this life with its special dangers 
and unique opportunities. 

Lastly, the prayer is a warning to us against the 
habit, into which we are all liable to fall, of under- 
estimating our actual opportunities of service, as 
compared with those of other people. Quiet faith- 
fulness in commonplace things has a value much 
greater than we realise. If we are wise, our chief 
desire will be not for bigger things to do, but for 
strength to do unimportant things with whole- 
hearted faithfulness. There will be ample scope for 
bigger things hereafter, when we have been trained 
in the grace of faithfulness (St. Matt. xxv. 21). 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Almighty and everlasting God, give wnto us the 
increase of faith, hope, and charity ; and, that we may 
obtain that which thou dost promise, make us to 
love that which thou dost command ; through Jesus — 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


a) ea collect illustrates two ways in which we 
may think about prayer. We may think 
of it as the expression of our character—as revealing 
to us what we are; or as the expression of our 
ideals—as revealing to us what we desire to be, 
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PRAYER AND CHARACTER 

All true prayer implies the three Christian graces 
(Col. 1. 4, 5). We cannot pray without faith (Heb. 
xi. 6), for prayer not only implies the existence 
of God, it implies a belief that God cares for the 
needs of men. To the man who believes that the 
universe is ruled by fixed and unalterable “ laws,”’ 
prayer isimpossible. And when we pray for increase 
of faith, we pray that we may realise more fully the 
mystery of the personality of God. For only a 
personal God can love. And, for the Christian 
man, faith means the recognition of the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. In His life and death, the 
Divine character is translated into a language that 
we can understand (St. John i. 14). As we read of 
Him, we say to ourselves: “If this is what God is 
like, we need not fear to pray.” 

We cannot pray without hope. For hope means 
not only a belief that God wills our good, but also 
a belief that we are capable of responding to the 
Divine ideal. Experience teaches us what we are ; 
but it is hope that teaches us what we shall be 
when God’s purpose is fulfilled (x John iii. 2). 
So when we pray for increase of hope, we pray for 
nobler ideas of what God means to make us. Hope, 
in the Bible sense, does not imply uncertainty, but 
it does imply contingency—that is, our hope does not 
come to fruition apart from our action—it is not 
merely a good that we wait for, it is also a good that 
we work for (1 John iii. 3). So hope is the parent 
of effort. It is worth while to “‘ shun delights and 
live laborious days” if we know that what we gain 
is greater and nobler than what we surrender. Take 
away hope, and what is left but to eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die ? 
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We cannot pray without love. All prayer for 
others is love translated into intercession. We are 
bound to pray for those whom we love ; we are bound 
to love those for whom we pray. So the increase 
of charity means a wider range of sympathy, and, 
therefore, a fuller scope for prayer. Faith, hope, 
and love find their natural vehicle in prayer; and 
as we exercise them in prayer, our faith is increased, 
our hope is strengthened, our love is enlarged. 


PRAYER AND INSPIRATION 


We think of prayer in another way. Prayer 
means training ourselves to love what God com- 
mands. Our true destiny is fellowship with God, but 
there can be no true fellowship without community 
of ideals. The supreme question for every man is: 
“What do I care for most?” If we can honestly 
answer that question, we have learnt to know our- 
selves. Could we, any of us, dare to answer: “I 
care most for the thing that God cares for most ? ” 
Yet, in the end, that must be our answer if we are 
to be partakers of that eternal life which is fellowship 
with God. So in prayer we are trained to desire 
rightly. But if we are to desire rightly, we must 
first desire honestly. Prayer only becomes an 
education in right desires when we ask quite frankly 
for the things that we want. For then we bring 
our desires to the test, and we see often how un- 
worthy they are. God’s commands are the expres- 
sion of God’s character; to love the thing that He 
commandeth is to love Him (St. John xiy. 21; 
2 John 6). No man can dare to claim that he lives 
in perfect obedience to the commands of God— 
only Jesus Christ could claim that (St. John xv. 10) 
—but even here and now we can recognise the 
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Divine ideal as altogether lovely. The ultimate sin is 
to see the Divine ideal and to hate it (Rom. i. 21). 
However far off that Divine ideal may seem, so long 
as it draws us towards itself we need not despair ; 
for the thing that we love is the thing that we 
come to be. So it is by loving God’s commands 
that we obtain His promises. 

But why do we need to pray that we may be made 
to love God’s commandments? ‘We needs must 
love the highest when we see it.” Yes, but the 
mists rise from the valley and obscure the hills, 
and only when the breath of God scatters the mists 
are we able to see the mountains of God in all their 
glory. And even if the mists gather again, the man 
who has once seen that vision needs only to remember, 
and then his love will be reawakened. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Keep, we beseech thee, O Lord, thy Church with 
thy perpetual mercy: and, because the frailty of man 
without thee cannot but fall, keep us ever by thy 
help from all things hurtful, and lead us to all things 
profitable to our salvation ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


OUR distinctive characteristics of the Christian 
life find expression in this collect. 


FELLOWSHIP 


In only five of the collects for the Sundays of the 
Christian year is the Church specifically mentioned, 
and in every case it is “thy Church.” For the 
Church is not only a fellowship ; it is God’s fellow- 
ship. The social instinct of humanity has ex- 
pressed itself in many forms of fellowship ; but the 

I 
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Church was not a human invention, but a Divine 
provision (Heb. viii. 2). And therefore we can pray 
that God will guard His Church with His perpetual 
mercy (propitiatione perpetua). For without the 
Church we should be isolated in all that is deepest 
and most permanent in our lives. And real religion 
cannot exist in isolation ; some kind of fellowship is 
essential to its life. But let us always remember 
that it is not ‘‘ our Church,” but ‘ thy Church,” 
for which we pray. There are many forms of human 
fellowship which we may join or leave according as 
we approve of them or not ; but the Church is not 
a voluntary organisation from which we can with- 
draw at will, to form other fellowships of our own 
devising. 


DEPENDENCE 


The sense of dependence is the foundation of all 
real religion. It is because modern life has dulled 
men’s consciousness of need that religion has lost its 
hold of so many lives. “‘ The frailty of man (humana 
mortalitas) without thee cannot but fall.”” Because 
we are subject to death, we cannot achieve our 
noblest purposes. Only when our lives are taken 
up into a life larger and stronger than our own can 
we realise ‘‘the power of an endless life.’ Was it 
not this sense of dependence that our Lord thought 
of when He said that we must become as little | 
children in order to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven? To many men the realisation of depen- 
dence comes only through the discipline of failure 
(Ps. cxix. 67); happy are they who can reach out 
one hand to defy the forces of evil, because they are 
reaching up the other hand to take hold of the hand 
of God. 
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FEAR 

“Keep us from all things hurtful.” Our lives 
are encompassed with dangers (Eph. vi. 12), and our 
need is often greatest when we think ourselves most 
secure (I Cor. x. 12). We are like soldiers passing 
through an enemy’s country, for whom every bush 
and bank may conceal a foeman. It is probably 
true that modern religion lacks adequate realisation 
of this aspect of the Christian life. We are not 
sufficiently alive to the fact that spiritual forces 
hostile to God are around us constantly, fiercely 
determined to hinder and harm us. There are two 
things that we recognise about God’s keeping. He 
can keep us at all times (‘‘ ever’), and He can keep 
us in all circumstances (“all things’’). So our fears 
are turned into confidence when we look away from 
ourselves to God. But confidence must not mean 
forgetfulness of danger. “‘ Watch and pray” was 
our Lord’s command to His disciples. 


Hope 

Lead us—as a shepherd leads his sheep—as a 
commander leads his soldiers. We believe that 
there are things profitable to our salvation still 
before us—that we have not yet received all that He 
has to give. There are discoveries still to be made, 
achievements yet to be realised, in the Christian life. 
“How dull it is to pause, to make an end,’ says 
Ulysses in Tennyson’s poem. So it is, and it is just 
for that reason that we pray that we may not be 
left alone to enjoy the good that we have, but led 
forward towards further good. We do not ask to 
be led only to pleasant things; things profitable 
may often “‘seem for the present not joyous, but 
grievous” (Heb. xii. 10), but if we commit ourselves 
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to the guidance of God, “ all things” that He sends 
us are profitable (Rom. viii. 28). Life becomes not 
only endurable, but glad, when we can recognise 
that its shadow and its sunshine are alike minister- 
ing to that fulness of being that we call salvation. 
So “ we are saved by hope” (Rom. viii. 24), for hope 
interprets life in the light of the Divine love, and so 
turns a baffling enigma into a victorious progress 
(rt Pet. i. 7; Psa. Ixxxiv. 7). 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O Lord, we beseech thee, let thy continual pity 
cleanse and defend thy Church; and, because ut 
cannot continue in safety without thy succour, pre- 
serve it evermore by thy help and goodness ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HIS, and the collect for the Twenty-second 
Sunday after Trinity, are the only two 
collects in which we lose sight of our own personal 
needs in order to remember the needs of the whole 
‘Church. In this collect we recognise that the Church 
has three special needs—purification, protection, 
and governance. 


PURIFICATION 


The Church is not a society of good people ; it-is 
a society of people who want to be good. It is only 
when the work of Christ is complete that it is “a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing”? (Eph. v. 27). It is only when the 
day of her marriage is come that “to her was 
granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white” (Rev. xix. 8). Men have some- 
times made the mistake of supposing that the Church 
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ought to admit into her fellowship only the virtuous, 
and so guard herself from contact with the unclean. 
But, as our Lord told the Pharisees, it is not the 
whole, but the sick, who need healing (St. Mark 
Xi. 17); not the righteous, but the sinful, to whom 
the Church must offer her welcome. For repentance 
means a desire to be clean, and that is all that He 
requires. The only man for whom the Church has 
no place is the man who is content to remain unclean 
—who does not want to be better than he is. So it 
comes to pass that our first petition for the Church 
is that it may be cleansed by God’s continual pity. 


PROTECTION 


We think of the Church as a company of pilgrims 
(r Pet. ii. 11) passing through a hostile country. 
Without the Divine defence the Church could not 
have survived all the dangers to which it has been 
exposed from false friends and open enemies. And 
the Church still needs the protection of God, and can 
face the future without fear while sheltered under 
the shadow of His wings (Ps. lvii. 1). It is only 
when the Church has trusted to its own resources, 
and met force with force and intrigue with intrigue, 
that it has been worsted. The Church cannot play 
the world’s game as well as the world can play it. 
Its strength lies in its appeal to the spiritual forces 
that the world cannot overcome (2 Cor. x. 4). God 
does not always defend the Church from being 
persecuted, plundered, or patronised by evil men, 
The life of the Church is like a river that flows, 
sometimes by unseen channels, sometimes through 
marsh or swamp, but never losing itself, always 
being re-gathered in and cleansed and carried 
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forward. See closing lines of Matthew Arnold’s 
** Sohrab and Rustum.” 


GOVERNANCE 


Preserve it evermore (munere gubernetur). We 
think of the Church as a ship sailing through stormy 
seas, and we pray that God will act as our pilot 
(eubernator), steering us safely through “ shoals and 
rocks and quicksands ” to our desired haven. God 
defends the Church by over-ruling the course of 
human history (Ps. ii.); but He also preserves it 
by guiding it from within by His spirit. The Church 
is unlike any other human society in that it is 
under supernatural control. The question that the 
leaders of the Church have to ask is never what is 
the easiest, the most expedient, the least dan- 
gerous course ? but always, What saith the Spirit ? 
The early Church was wont to wait on God for 
guidance till some clear answer came (Acts 1. 14; 
Xili. 2), and our own Church life would be stronger 
and finer if we recognised more often that it is God, 
not we, by whom the policy of the Church is directed. 
““It cannot continue in safety (salva conststere) 
without Thy succour.’”” The Pilot must be at the 
helm all the time if the ship is to be safe. The 
Church can never be independent of God. 

The whole collect is a warning against the spirit 
of over-confidence and arrogance (Rev. iii. 17; 
Rom. xi. 20). We are not yet purified from the 
defilements of the world ; we are not yet safe from 
the attacks of the enemy; we are not yet able to 
guide our own course wisely. In our need we turn 
to God; it is because we are His Church that we 


dare to claim His cleansing, His defence, His guid- 
ance, 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Lord, we pray thee that thy grace may always 
prevent and follow us, and make us continually to be 
given to all good works; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


HIS collect may be compared with that for 
Easter Day and the post-Communion collect 
beginning “‘ Prevent us.” They all lay stress on our 
need of the twofold grace of God. “‘ Grace,’ says 
Dr. Liddon, “is not simply kindly feeling on the 
part of God, but a positive boon conferred on man. 
Grace is real and active force; it is, as the Apostle 
says, ‘the power that worketh in us’ (Eph. iil. 20), 
illuminating the intellect, warming the heart, 
strengthening the will of redeemed humanity.” 
“Grace is power. That power whereby God works 
in nature is called Force. That power whereby He 
works on the wills of His reasonable creatures is 
called Grace’’ (Mozley). Theology distinguishes 
two stages of phases of Divine grace. 


PREVENIENT GRACE 


Man’s will is not merely impartial as between good 
and evil. Through that distortion that theologians 
call ‘‘ original sin’’ we are by nature prone to evil 
rather than good. This does not mean, as some have 
taught, that we are wholly depraved,but only that the 
aspirations after good that belong to man’s true 
nature are not so strong as the incentives to evil. 
If the human race has not “ reeled back into the 
beast ’’ it is because God has never left His world 
alone. Every good impulse is a witness of the 
Divine intervention (Eph. ii. 8). In the case of any 
human aspiration after good it is impossible to say 
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how much is ours and how much is directly God’s. 
So our Article X. speaks of “the grace of God by 
Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will.” 
What is the practical value of all this? It tells us 
that God does not wait for our lives to turn to Him ; 
He begins to seek us before we begin -to seek Him ; 
He loves us not because we are good and grateful 
and obedient, but while we are still evil and un- 
grateful and disobedient. It is literally true that : 


‘‘Every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone.” 


It is the truth of prevenient grace that the Church 
asserts in the baptism of infants. God shapes 
human character before the age of conscious response 
begins, not by superseding human freewill, but by 
inclining the will towards good, so that a man’s free 
choice may be what God has already chosen for him. 


CO-OPERATING GRACE 


It is one thing to desire the good; another to do 
it. So we need the Divine grace not only to go 
before us, but also to follow us in order that we may 
be continually given to all good works. The word 
“follow ’’ seems to imply that we must take the 
initiative in the outer life as God takes the initiative - 
in the inner life. We must “ work out’ what God 
works in us (Phil. ii. 12), but never without the help 
of the Divine grace. 

Two words deserve special notice. (1) “ Con- 
tinually.””’ There is no man who does not some- 
times respond to a good impulse and do “ good 
works”; but this occasional and spasmodic virtue 
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is not the constant effort after good that belongs 
to the Christian life (Rom. ii. 7; xi. 22). Every 
man can be his best self sometimes; what Christ 
asks of us is that we shall be our best selves con- 
tinually. The pools among the rocks do not grow 
stagnant, because they are constantly being re- 
plenished by the sea; so Divine grace constantly 
replenishes our human effort after good. 

(z) “ All.’ Our natural temperament inclines 
us to certain kinds of good. Some men are by 
nature kind-hearted, or truthful, or temperate. 
But the Christian ideal is catholic—it asks of us a 
life that grows in all directions—that reaches out 
towards all forms of good (James ii. 10). It is 
not only the good works to which we are naturally 
inclined to which we are to be “‘ given,” but those 
that are only possible to us by the conquest of our 
natural inclinations. It is no excuse for the bad- 
tempered man that he is generous, or for the un- 
truthful man that he is amiable. The life of Jesus 
Christ was unique in this, that no one virtue was 
conspicuous at the expense of the rest. Of Him it 
was supremely true that, as Shakespeare makes 
Antony say of Brutus : 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man,’ ’”’ 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Lord, we beseech thee, grant thy people grace to 
withstand the temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and with pure hearts and minds to follow 
thee the only God; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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S defined in the Baptism Service, Christian life 

involves renunciation, faith and obedience. 

The first and last are here specified, the second is 
im plied in the phrase “ the only God.” 


RENUNCIATION 


The act of renunciation is not the end, but the 
beginning, of our war against evil. We have claimed 
the citadel of our lives for God; now we have to 
defend it against the assaults of the enemy whose 
right we have challenged. So we need grace to 
withstand (Eph. vi. 13). The thought of life as a 
warfare is prominent in the sacramental system, 
where in Baptism we are pledged manfully to fight 
under the banner of Christ, in Confirmation we enlist 
in the actual fighting force, and in Holy Communion 
we constantly renew our sacramentum—our oath of 
allegiance to our Captain. 

In the original collect we pray for grace to avoid 
the contagion of the devil (diabolica vitare contagia) 
—translated in 1549 as ‘“‘ to avoid the infection of the 
devil.’”” The present form was substituted in 1661, 
probably to connect the collect with the Baptism 
Service. Incentives to evil come to us from three 
directions. (1) From our environment. We cannot 
live in a wholly Christian atmosphere (1 Cor. v. Io). 
Each man’s “ world”’ consists of all the influences 
by which his life is surrounded. To escape from — 
these influences is impossible; but we need not 
allow ourselves to be conformed to them (Rom. xii. 2), 
as we are all tempted to do. Probably few of us 
realise the extent to which we are, almost uncon- 
sciously, moulded by our circumstances. Our habits 
conform to the conventions of our “set’’ unless 
we are constantly readjusting them to the standard 
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of Christ. Perhaps we are all too much afraid 
of public opinion ; our safeguard is in seeking above 
all else for the approval of Christ (2 Tim. ii. 13; 
Jas. iv. 4). (2) From our physical nature. To 
be “in the flesh” (Rom. viii. 8) means to be 
under the control of our bodily appetites, and so 
to have lost the mastery of our lives (Jas. i. 14). 
The Incarnation has consecrated our physical life 
and saved us from the false asceticism that regards 
the body as the seat of evil. We are to eat and 
drink “‘to the glory of God,” not as a concession to 
our degraded body. Yet self-control is a Christian 
duty that calls for constant watchfulness. (3) From 
the spiritual world outside our own personalities. 
The spiritual world is the abode of evil as well as 
of good, and the forces of evil are actively seeking 
to make shipwreck of our souls. The medieval 
conceptions of the devil often seem grotesque, but 
at least they expressed the belief, too often ignored 
in modern thought, that we are at war with spiritual 
powers vastly stronger than ourselves (Eph. vi. 12), 
against which our only safeguard is in allying our- 
selves with the forces of good that are stronger than 
evil. 


OBEDIENCE 


The Christian ideal is positive as well as negative. 
We withstand evil in order “ with pure hearts to 
follow’”’ good. The significance of the words “the 
Only God” (solum Deum) comes out more clearly 
in the original collect, where diabolical contagion is 
contrasted with the following of God. Some of the 
early Gnostics adopted the Persian dualism that 
taught that there were two eternal principles in 
conflict—darkness and light—evil and good. We 
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believe in one God—one ultimate source of all being 
—one final goal of all evolution. To doubt the 
ultimate victory of good is a kind of idolatry. We 
may break the First Commandment in another way 
by elevating the world or the flesh into the place of 
God. To deny the possibility of purity is to give 
to the flesh the status of God; to assert that we are 
the product of our environment is to give to the world 
the status of God. If we believe in one God, life 
has one purpose —we are no longer torn by conflicting 
allegiances—there is one clear call that supersedes 
all others. So the disciples found the solution of 
life’s perplexities in obedience to the command, 
‘Follow Me.” Idolatry is ineffective, because it 
is an attempt to serve two masters—or many 
(Jas. i. 8). We are only free when our whole 
allegiance is given to “the Only God” (Jude 25). 
And since it is the pure in heart who see God, it is 
only “ with pure hearts and minds” that we can 
follow Him. 


‘‘In simple trust, like those who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 
The gracious calling of the Lord ; 
Let us, like them, without a word 
Rise up and follow Thee.” 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O God, forasmuch as without thee we are not able 
to please thee; Mercifully grant that thy Holy 
Spirit may in all things direct and rule our hearts ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HIS collect represents a great enrichment of 
the ancient collect on which it is founded, in 
which the petition is that “the operation of Thy 
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mercy may direct our hearts.”’ The reference to the 
Holy Spirit, which gives its distinctive character 
to the collect, was introduced in 1661. There are 
three special prayers for the Holy Spirit in the Prayer 
Book—the introductory collect in the Communion 
Office, where we pray for the cleansing power of the 
Spirit ; the collect for Whit-Sunday, where we pray 
for His presence as Teacher and Comforter ; and this 
collect, where we pray for His ruling and guidance. 


THE CONFESSION 


““ Without thee, we are not able to please thee.” 
The pleasure of God is the ultimate purpose of crea- 
tion (Rev. iv. 11). Yet we cannot please God 
without His help (Heb. xi. 6). So the first step we 
take in ministering to the gladness of God is to call 
Him into fellowship with our efforts. For since 
God’s gladness is in giving, we please Him most 
when we ask most of Him (St. Luke xi. 13). Weare 
like children who can only give to their father what 
he has already giventothem. It is not our mistakes 
or our failures that prevent our lives from being 
well-pleasing to Him, but our forgetfulness of His 
claim to the central place in all we think and do. 
(See Ps. 1. 7-14 for a striking expression of this 
truth.) All true sacrifice is the expression of com- 
munion—of at-one-ment with God. 


THE PETITION 


There is only one way of fellowship with God. 
The only true feilowship between man and man is 
the fellowship of spirit with spirit. So the Holy 
Spirit is the name that we give to the Divine as He 
enters into fellowship with us. It is the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit that saves us from thinking of God 
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as eternally separate from us in our weakness and 
need. For the Holy Spirit is not something that 
God gives; but God’s actual Being condescending 
to dwell with us. 

So we pray that the Holy Spirit may “ direct and 
rule our hearts.” We pray first for guidance (St. 
John xvi. 13; Rom. viii. 14). “‘ Let Thy loving 
Spirit lead me forth into the land of righteousness ”’ 
(Ps. cxliii. 10). As has often been said, we are prone 
to make the mistake of forming our plans and then 
asking for God’s blessing on them, instead of asking 
Him to reveal to us His plan for us. But the prayer 
for guidance implies willingness to follow. We dare 
not ask that the Holy Spirit may direct our hearts, 
and then fall back on expediency and unworthy 
compromises. Wecannot make conditions or mental 
reservations when we ask for the guidance of God. 
It is the man who is willing to do His Will who shall 
know (St. John vii. 17). Notice in Acts xvi. how 
St. Paul allowed his plans to be shaped by the 
direction of the Spirit. And again, when we have 
honestly and earnestly prayed for the guidance of 
the Spirit, and followed what seemed to be the lead- 
ing that He gave, we must not allow ourselves to 
regret our doings if the issue is wholly different to 
what we expected. There is something child-like 
about the faith of the men who live near to God. 


‘*T would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 
Seeking for some great thing to do 
Or secret thing to know ; 
I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where I go.” 


Then we pray for the ruling of the Holy Spirit. 
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He is not only the Divine love that guides, but the 
Divine authority that commands. We want to 
hear the “categorical imperative” of God—to 
know that we are the bondservants of Christ. 
Freedom is not the right to do what we like, but the 
right to “ follow the King.” The Holy Spirit Who 
condescends to direct us is royal in His right to 
command. As we ask for His guidance, we accept 
His authority. 

“In all things.” Not only in life’s great perplexi- 
ties and grave crises, but in what we call little things. 
In “ the trival round, the common task,’ we may 
make mistakes the issue of which we cannot measure, 
unless we remember that nothing is too trivial to 
consult God about. We ought so to live that prayer 
for the guidance of the Holy Spirit is an instinctive 
habit. Only so can we live rightly. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O Almighty and most merciful God, of thy bountiful 
goodness keep us, we beseech thee, from all things that 
may hurt us ; that we, being ready both in body and 
soul, may cheerfully accomplish those things that thou 
wouldest have done ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


HE idea of cheerfulness connects this collect 
with the epistle. We pray for three things: 


PROTECTION IN SERVICE 


“ Keep us from all things that may hurt us” 
(universa adversantia exclude). We cannot be of 
good cheer unless we know that we are being guarded 
by the bountiful goodness of God. As the unseen 
guardianship of our Navy defends our land from 
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invasion, and our homes from outrage, so we pray 
that the unseen guardianship of God may defend 
our souls from all hurtful things. The servant of 
God is always in danger ; never more so than when 
he is too busy to remember the need of watchful- 
ness and prayer. So before we enter on our task 
of service we pray for the keeping of God; not in 
order that we may be at ease, but that we may be 
free to serve. Salvation is a means to an end, and 
the end is service (St. Luke i. 74). 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 


Opportunities for services come to us every day, 
but if we are not ready the moment passes, and 
the thing we might have accomplished remains 
undone: So we pray for readiness of body and 
soul. Readiness of body, because the body is 
the instrument of service. The Christian man must 
be in training (1 Cor. ix. 25), for self-indulgence 
may make him unfit to endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. Whatever good there is in 
Christian Science lies in its recognition of the truth 
that our bodies are meant to help our spiritual life : 


“Let us not always say, 
‘Spite of the flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole! ’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul!’ ”’ 


Then readiness of soul—the alertness that is 
always on the watch for the signal—listening for 
the whisper of God—ready to answer, “‘ Here am I, 
send me.” It is the spirit of expectation that we 
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need to cultivate—the opposite spirit to that which 
says, “ Soul, take thine ease” (St. Luke xii, IQ). 
We must be “ ready to do whatsoever my Lord the 
King shall appoint” (2 Sam. xv. 15). 


FULFILMENT OF SERVICE 


We ask, first, for perseverance that we may ac- 
complish (exseguamur—follow to the end) the task 
that He gives us todo. For work half-done is often 
worse than useless. Life’s true ideal is expressed 
in the words of our Lord, “I have finished the 
work that Thou gavest me to do.’ The real test 
of character is not readiness to undertake noble 
tasks, but perseverance to continue in the same 
all the days of our life. St. John’s sad words are 
true of many lives (1 Johnii. 19). No higher praise 
can be given to any man than to say, ‘“‘ Whatever he 
undertakes he will do thoroughly.” 

But perseverance is not all that we need. ‘‘ God 
loveth a cheerful giver” (2 Cor. ix. 7). Cheerful- 
ness is the attribute of an organism that is fulfilling 
its true function. So when a man is serving God 
he ought to be of good cheer, because he is doing 
the thing he was made to do. In the original collect 
the word is “ with free hearts” (liberis mentibus)— 
not with the grudging obedience of slavery, but 
with the glad obedience of freedom. 

There is no sin that we are more inclined to excuse, 
in ourselves, than the sin of despondency. Yet 
it is a real sin, which we ought to overcome by 
the grace of God. Sorrowful we must often be 
(r Pet. i. 6), but sorrow does not exclude gladness 
(2 Cor. ix. 10). If we are accomplishing the things 
that He would have done, no change in the circum- 
stance of our lives can justify depression. The 
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unconquerable cheerfulness of our soldiers in the 
discomforts and dangers of the Front is largely due 
to the feeling that they are facing a clear duty. If 
we make happiness the object of our lives, it evades 
us; if we make duty our goal, happiness comes 
unsought. 


‘‘ How blessed, from the bonds of sin, 

And early fetters free, 

In singleness of heart and aim 
Thy servant, Lord, to be ; 

The hardest toil to undertake 
With joy, at Thy command ; 

The meanest office to receive 
With meekness at Thy hand.” 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord, to thy 
faithful people pardon and peace, that they may be 
cleansed from all their sins, and serve thee with a 
quiet mind ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


HIS is one of the simplest, as well as one of 
the most beautiful, of our collects. It 
expresses the two fundamental needs of human life, 
and it finds the ground of its appeal in the title 
“faithful people.’ We are men who have trusted 
God—we have staked our all on our reliance on His 
character—and we know that He will not disappoint ~ 
our trust. There may be a secondary meaning in 
fidelis. We are not only men who trust God; we 
want to be men whom God can trust, and therefore 
we ask for pardon and peace—cleansing, as the 
necessary preliminary of service (St. John xii. 8) ; 
and peace as the necessary atmosphere of service 
(St. John xx.18, 2t) I may not ask for pardon 
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and peace unless I am resolved to prove faithful 
(St. Luke x. 17); for God’s best gifts must not be 
wasted on lives that are not true. Repentance— 
that is, a steadfast purpose to amend our lives—is 
implied in every prayer for forgiveness. 


A PRAYER FOR PARDON 


Pardon is defined in the words that follow: 
“That they may be cleansed from all their sins.” 
Notice, first, that we are never beyond the need of 
asking for pardon. As our bodies contract defile- 
ment every day, and must be washed again (St. 
John xiii. 10) ; so the cleansing of our souls must be 
constantly renewed. The sacrament of Baptism 
expresses an ideal that is constantly renewed in 
Holy Communion—“ that our souls may be washed 
through His most precious blood.” Then notice that 
pardon is more than the mere overlooking of the past. 
God’s word to us is still “‘ Now ye are clean through 
the word that I have spoken to you” (see 2 Kings 
v.14). The miracle of Divine forgiveness lies in this 
restoration of purity. And notice, lastly, our fellows 
ship isa common need. The Church is a great com- 
pany of people who realise their need of cleansing. 
If we recognised this more fully, the censorious spirit 
would be cast out of the Church life ; for our common 
need of the Divine forgiveness lies deeper than all 
the things that separate us from one another. Our 
first act of public worship is the confession that we 
have erred and strayed like lost sheep. So the 
fellowship of a common need becomes the fellowship 
of a common reconciliation. We must forgive and 
love one another--we who have knelt together to 
claim the forgiveness of God (St. Matt. xviii. 24 ff). 
It is not a merely personal gift for which we pray ; 
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as members of a great society we ask for all the rest 
all that we ask for ourselves. 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


In Biblical language, peace is the word that ex- 
presses the supreme good that human life can reach. 
It is not merely the absence of disturbance, it is the 
unity of our whole being in fellowship with God— 
“that we may serve Thee with a quiet mind” 
(secura mente). ‘* Ye cannot serve two masters ’’— 
the attempt to do so leads to inner distraction and 
discord. Just as the health of our bodies depends 
on the harmonious co-operation of all the functions 
of our physical nature, so the health of our souls 
depends on the unity of all our faculties in allegiance 
to the rule of God. Around our lives is conflict and 
confusion ; we can move through it all with undis- 
tracted minds if our lives are at peace within. 

But peace is not only the blessing that God gives 
to each life; it is the atmosphere of the Christian 
society—the bond of union of the “ faithful people.” 
Men who pass into the fellowship of the Church ought 
to feel that they are passing out of the atmosphere 
of contest and strife into the atmosphere of peace. 
Do they? Yet mere absence of controversy is not 
peace. Peace is not the quiet of a stagnant pool, 
where no current stirs the surface, but the quiet of a 
river moving deep and strong, “ too full for sound 
and foam,” a reservoir of force available for human 
needs. Friction is waste energy, both in the 
mechanical and in the spiritual world. It is only a 
quiet mind that can concentrate itself on the fulfil- 
ment of service. Peace is not something we acquire 
by effort ; it isa gift that comes from above. It be- 
gins with a right relationship with God (Rom. v. 1) ; 
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then it becomes a right relationship within our- 
selves ; and finally it becomes a right relationship 
towards our fellow Christians. And only a Church at 
peace within itself can preach peace to a distracted 
world. So our collect becomes a prayer for the 
world tortured by the miseries of war—a prayer for 
pardon for the sin that has filled God’s earth with 
ruin; and a prayer for peace that shall turn men’s 
thoughts again to the service of God. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Lord, we beseech thee to keep thy household the 
Church in continual godliness ; that through thy 
protection it may be free from all adversities, and 
devoutly given to serve thee in good works, to the 
glory of thy Name; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


N the original collect the Church is described 
as the family of God (Familiam tuam). Our 
English “‘ Household” is much less expressive. 
But see Eph. ii. 19 ; Phil. iv. 22. Inasense, all men 
are sons of God, but the Church is the society by 
union with which we claim and enter upon our 
fellowship with our Father, as children in His great 
family. Baptism is the birth of a child into the 
Divine family ; Holy Communion is the gathering 
of the children at their Father’s table. So we pray 
to be kept in continual godliness (continua pietate). 
In the original collect the words are applied to God 
(see page 38), but the translators have transferred 
them to the Church. Pietas was the respectful 
devotion that Roman children were taught to show to 
their parents, and to the gods. Piety only reached 
its full meaning when our Lord had taught men to 
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think of God as their Father. It finds its fullest 
expression in the Lord’s Prayer—the prayer that 
unites us all as members of one family. But if the 
family life is to remain unbroken, it must be con- 
tinually renewed. It is only by constant dependence 
that we keep our place in the family of God. Self- 
reliance is our greatest danger. (“Give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me.) At our 
Father’s table there are many vacant places—sad 
reminders of promises forgotten and love grown 
cold. And still they come from the east and the 
west to join the feast, while the children are wan- 
dering away into the dark outside (St. Matt. viii. rr). 


FREEDOM FROM ADVERSARIES 


“Continual godliness” means, first, defence 
against all that hinders fellowship. We do not pray 
that the Church may be free from suffering or opposi- 
tion. In the world she will have tribulation while 
she is faithful to her commission. And, indeed, 
persecution and hostility have often done far more 
than patronage and friendship to strengthen and 
extend the Church. But these things become 
“adversities ’’ when we allow them to turn our hearts 
away from God. Our safety lies in recognising that 
“our adversary the devil” is ever on the watch to 
tempt us to evade suffering or become embittered by - 
misfortune. We are “free from all adversities ”’ 
when we can “ glory in tribulations ” (Rom. v. 3), and 
rejoice that we are counted worthy to suffer (Acts 
v. 41). To them that love God all things work 
together for good. How often we make the same 
mistake that Jacob made when he said, ‘‘ All these 
things are against me’’ (Gen. xlii. 36). 
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DEVOTION IN SERVICE 


Then “ continual godliness,” that is ‘‘ devotion to 
Thy name in good deeds” (in bonis actibus tuo 
nomint sit devota). The word devotion is often used 
to express pious emotion rather than active service. 
But whenever devotion is divorced from action it is 
liable to become morbid and sentimental, as it does 
in some manuals of devotion. The objectivity of 
service must balance the subjectivity of meditation. 
And the true motive for service is devotion to His 
name—love for the character of our Father in heaven. 
Service done to win the praises of men (St. Matt. vi. 1) 
or from kindly disposition, or from a mere sense of 
duty, lacks the full significance of the service whose 
motive is the love of God. It is this most of all that 
the children of the great family are to imitate their 
Father (Eph. v. 1; St. Matt. v. 45) that their good 
deeds are to take account, not of human desert but 
only of human need. The world loves its friends ; 
the Church is to love its enemies. The world gives 
in hope to receive ; the Church is to give hoping for 
nothing back. 

This collect suggests the three special purposes 
for which the Church exists. 

(1) Fellowship.—The Church is a society for bring- 
ing men into conscious communion with their Father 
in heaven. In Christ, our sonship is restored to us 
again ; we are made partakers of the common life 
of the family in which He is our elder brother. 

(2) Protection.—The Church is a society in which 
the life of each member is defended by the united 
strength of the whole body. We are not meant to 
face the “‘ adversities’ of life alone. He “ setteth 
the solitary in families ” (Ps. Ixviii. 0). 
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(3) Service—The Church is the body of Christ— 
the organisation through which He still suffers and 
saves. If the devotion of the Church grows cold, 
His power to serve is hindered. Her “ good deeds ”’ 
are done in His name—that is, by His authority and 
for His honour. She has no life or meaning apart 
from Him (St. John xv. 5). 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O God, our. refuge and strength, who art the author 
of all godliness; Be ready, we beseech Thee, to hear the 
devout prayers of thy Church ; and grant that those 
things which we ask faithfully we may obtain effec- 
tually ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


“THIS collect deals with the conditions of suc- 

cessful prayer. So it reminds us first of the 
character of God, and then of the attitude of the 
Church to Him. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


Here we remind ourselves of two fundamental 
facts on which all prayer depends. (1) God is our 
refuge and strength (Ps. lxvi. 1). On the surface 
our lives are tossed to and fro by every wave of cir- 
cumstance ; but beneath they are anchored in God. 
Psalm xlvi. seems written for the times in which we 
live, with its appeal from the instability of human 
things to the changelessness of God. Prayer would 
be meaningless unless we believed that there was 
one in whom we live and move and have our being, 
““in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life ” 
(Quem nosse vivere). Prayer is taking refuge in 
God. (2) God is the author of all godliness (auctor 
ipse pretatis). The translators obscure the significance 
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of this by translating iis, devout. ‘Hear our 
pious prayers, for Thou art the author of piety.” 
All good comes from God, and so in all true prayer 
the good that God has given returns to God again. 
The assurance that our prayers will be heard depends 
on the fact that the first impulse comes from God 
(Rom. viii. 26). See collect for Third Sunday after 
Trinity—“ To whom Thou hast given an hearty 
desire to pray.” If our desire to pray has come 
from God, there must be an answer ready for our 
prayer. 


THE PETITION 


Prayer must be, first of all, earnest. That is 
what we mean when we say, “ Be ready to hear.” 
God is “‘ more ready to hear than we to pray,” but 
we must be as earnest and persistent in our asking 
as though He was reluctant. That is what our Lord 
taught by the parable of the importunate widow. 
God’s willingness must not be an excuse for our slack- 
ness. When our Lord seemed to be inattentive to 
the petitions of those in need (St. Mark vii. 27; 
ix. 23; xX. 40, etc.), it was in order to awaken greater 
earnestness in asking. For prayer that involves no 
spiritual effort has no influence on character. Then, 
prayer must be devout—that is, we must not ask for 
whatever we want, without considering whether it 
is what God wants. All our prayers need the 
qualification—‘ nevertheless, not my will, but Thine 
be done.” It is right that we should speak to God 
of all our needs, but we should hardly dare to do it 
unless we knew that such petitions as are not 
*“* devout ” He will, in His mercy, forgive and leave 
unanswered. Prayer is meant to train us in the 
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habit of seeing all things from God’s point of view 
(x John v. 14). 


Then, prayer must be faith/ul—that is, it must be 
the expression of our trust in God (Hebrews xi. 6 ; 
St. Mark xi. 23). We are to act on the assumption 
that our prayer has been answered. For example, if 
we have prayed for guidance in some difficulty, we 
ought to believe that the course that seemed right 
was right, and not to reproach ourselves afterwards 
for not taking some other. If we have commended 
some friend to the keeping of God, we must not 
think that our prayer was useless if the answer does 
not come in the way we expect. We must 
always remember that faith is a necessary con- 
dition for the Divine activity (St. Matt. xiii. 58). 
“While the man was praying, God sent down His 
angel with the answer ; but distrust shut the door, 
so that the angel could not enter; and the man 
wondered that no answer came; while the angel 
went away sadly with his undelivered message.” 

Then, lastly, prayer. must be effectwal—that is, 
it must do something (James v. 16). Prayer is 
meant to influence our characters—to make us 
stronger and better. But it is a very imperfect 
conception of prayer that ignores its objective 
influence. The ultimate forces of the universe are 
spiritual, and it is with these ultimate forces that 
prayer has to do. If prayer has no effect except 
on the mind of the man who prays we are really, as 
Dr. Liddon says, playing tricks with ourselves for 
our own good. When we pray that we may “ obtain 
effectually ’ what we ask, we mean that our petition 
may become a real contribution to the purposes of 
God—an increase of the spiritual forces that govern 
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the life of the universe. Ovare est laborare—to pray 
is to work. 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


O Lord, we beseech thee, absolve thy people from 
thew offences; that through thy bountiful goodness 
we may all be delivered from the bands of those sins, 
which by our frailty we have committed: grant this, 
O heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ's sake, our blessed 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


“HE Latin collect has two petitions—one for 
+. absolution and one for deliverance. The 
translators have linked them together, so that the 
one is regarded as the consequence of the other. 
With this collect compare the prayer for pardon in 
the special prayers that follow the Litany—‘O 
God, whose nature and property,” &c. 


A PETITION FOR FORGIVENESS 


The word absolve is generally used rather of the 
remission of penalties than of setting free from 
bondage—that is, it refers to our relation with 
God. Our first need is the assurance of the Divine 
forgiveness ; it is only when we have been forgiven 
that we can be healed and restored. So ‘‘ Thy 
sins be forgiven thee’ must precede the command, 
“ Arise and walk.” Christianity teaches us to think 
of our sins most of all as offences against God. If 
God were indifferent to the fate of His creatures, 
sin would not be an offence, but only a folly. But 
if God cares, sin is an injury inflicted on Him. So 
our first need is to be set free (absolved) from the 
alienation that comes between us and Him. The 
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more we realise our own sinfulness, the more we 
become conscious of this alienation, and the con- 
sciousness of alienation is the first step towards its 
removal. We must never allow ourselves to think 
of God as merely indulgent and amiable ; the Cross 
tells us how great is the cost to infinite righteous- 
ness of forgiveness. For absolution means that in 
a real sense the penalty of our sin is transferred to 
God, in order that we, who have offended, may 
be treated as though we had not offended. We 
shall not think lightly of sin if we realise that sin 
cannot be cancelled by an apology ; the restoration 
of fellowship can be achieved only by sacrifice. 

Only God can absolve the sinner. It is the 
privilege of the Church, through its ministers, to 
“declare and pronounce to His people, being peni- 
tent, the absolution and remission of their sins.” 
But the Church has no independent right to absolve, 
and though priestly absolution may give assurance 
to the distrustful and fuller realisation to the care- 
less, we must protect the direct right of access that 
allows the sinner to say, ‘1 will arise and go to my 
Father.” 

The ground of our appeal lies in the words “‘ Thy 
people’ (Isa. lxiii. 8). The prophets found their 
assurance of the Divine forgiveness in the thought 
of the election that chose Israel as the people of 
God, not as a reward for human merit, but as an 
act of Divine grace. 


A PETITION FOR DELIVERANCE 


Absolution would be a “legal fiction ’’ unless it 
led on to deliverance. For sin is slavery (St. John 
viii. 34). Our frailty leads us into sin, and before 
we realise, we are ‘‘ tied and bound by the chain 
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of our sins.” It is only when we try to be free that 
we understand how we have sold ourselves into 
slavery. For there is no other slavery so degrading 
as the inner slavery that St. Paul describes in Rom. 
vii—the slavery of the Roman philosopher who 
said “‘ I see and approve the better, I do the worse.” 
Our worst temptation is the temptation to acquiesce 
in this bondage, and comfort ourselves with the 
lying proverb that ‘“‘to err is human.” Our Lord 
reawakened in diseased lives the lost hope of restora- 
tion (see Gospel for the day); and so roused men 
to the effort without which they could not be healed. 
So our prayer for deliverance implies the desire to 
be set free. We must accept by faith the liberty 
for which we pray (Rom. vi. 11). When a wounded 
limb has been mended, it has often to be restored 
to use by exercise that is sometimes painful and 
tedious. So when a man has been forgiven, his 
spiritual nature must be restored to freedom by 
determined effort, and constant dependence on the 
Divine strength. Absolution is not the end, but 
the beginning, of our battle with the evil within 
ourselves. Yet at every stage it is the “ bountiful 
goodness’ of God in which we trust. We should 
give up the effort in despair if it were not that 
the goodness of God is at once our incentive to 
perseverance and our guarantee that the effort 
will not be in vain, for God forgives that He may 
restore. 

The translators added “all” to this petition, 
perhaps to bring out more clearly the thought 
that in our petition for deliverance we realise the 
fellowship of a common need and the inspiration of 
all common hope. God’s ultimate purpose is a 
universe set free (Rom. viii. 21). 
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TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Stir up, we beseech thee, O Lord, the wills of thy 
faithful people ; that they, plenteously bringing forth 
the fruit of good works, may of thee be plenteously 
vewarded ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


‘HE Christian year closes appropriately with 
this collect, which prays that we may be 
aroused to activity of will and act. Our attitude 
in face of the uncertainties of a new year is to be 
one of resolute energy—‘‘ to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.” 


A PRAYER FOR ENERGY OF WILL 


“There is nothing good except a good will,” it 
has been said. Though there is the awful possibility 
of willing evil rather than good, God’s faithful 
people cannot, unless they become reprobate, 
actually fall into this condemnation. But stagna- 
tion of will is a constant danger. We are all liable 
to a kind of spiritual indolence that sometimes calls 
itself resignation. It is not mere resignation that 
God asks of us, but active co-operation with His 
Will. For will is creative. With God will and 
achievement are ultimately one, and “Thy Will 
be done”’ is the one prayer that we know must be 
answered in the end. Our wills cannot achieve all 
that they desire, but we seldom realise how potent . 
a force they exercise. Prayer is will consecrated by 
devotion ; stagnation of will means ineffectiveness 
in prayer. So when we pray “Stir up our wills ” 
we are claiming our right to be “‘ workers together 
with God.” It cannot too often be said that the 
Divine purpose is not to reduce us to virtuous 
automata, passively submitting to the decrees of 
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omnipotence; but to make us more intensely 
alive, willing with our whole selves the good that is 
the only ultimate reality. Modern philosophy thinks 
of reality, not as substance but as will. The true 
self of every man is what he wills, for what the Bible 
means by “ heart” is the centre of our being where 
thought and affection find expression in desire. 
What Ruskin means by saying that there is no 
morality but taste, is that the surest indication of 
character is to be found in what we want (1 Kings 
iil. 5). But if our wills are stagnant we become the 
victims of “‘ chance desires” and casual impulse, 
and lose our freedom. So what we ask here is that 
we may be roused to assert our freedom. A derelict 
vessel, tossed to and fro by wind and wave, is free, 
but true freedom is the freedom of a vessel defying 
wind and wave to deflect it from its course (see 
Wordsworth’s “‘ Ode to Duty’’). 


A PRAYER FOR ENERGY IN AcT 


The translators have missed the fine thought of 
the original collect—‘‘ that following more earnestly 
the working of the Divine activity, we may receive 
the greater aid of Thy fatherly goodness” (divini 
operis fructum propensius exsequentes, pietatis tue 
vemedia majora percipiant). In our English version, 
good works are represented as the fruit that we bring 
forth, rather than as the Divine purpose that we 
follow. And the plenteous reward is not so clearly 
defined as closer fellowship with God. But the 
translators have retained the reminder that will is 
not effective till it is translated into action. (See 
Article X.) Our wills must be stirred up to act ; 
it is only then that we discover our need of the 
Divine vemedia—the “co-operating grace” of God 
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without which we cannot control our impulses and 
desires. ‘‘ Much fruit”? only crowns the life that 
abideth in Him (St. John xv. 5). That they may 
“abound to every good work,” is St. Paul’s ideal 
for his converts (2 Cor. ix. 8), and his ground of 
confidence is that ‘‘ God is able to make all grace 
abound toward you.” So the thought of the collect 
is that the contemplation of the abundance of the 
Divine reward should be an incentive to abundance 
of effort (1 Cor. ii. 9). We ask not only that we 
may receive the reward, but that we may deserve 
it. For our Father is glorified by the plenteousness 
of our fruit-bearing (St. John xv. 8). 

The closing words suggest the thought that our 
reward is not to be found in the approval of men, 
but in the commendation of God (St. Luke vi. 23). 
St. Paul thought of the “appearing” of Christ 
as the time when his abundant labours would re- 
ceive their reward (2 Tim. iv. 8); unlike the men 
of whom our Lord spoke who “ have their reward ” 
in the esteem of other men (St. Matt. vi. 2). Re- 
member Browning’s “ Patriot ” : 


“« Paid by the world ; what dost thou owe 


Me?’ God might question—now instead 
*Tis God shall repay ; I am safer so.” 
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